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!y HE writings of Drexelius are, at the 
present time, rather scarce, and appear 
to be not much known in this country ; 
and yet among them are to be found many 
meditations and devotional treatises of sin- 
gular merit. His Reflections on Eternity, 
on Death, and the Eternal Torments of 
Hell, are well deserving of that attentive 
consideration which these several subjects 
in themselves so justly demand. It has 
been said by an old translator in commen- 
dation of his Reflections on Death, that 
many of the greatest writers of our nation have freely adopted 
into their most celebrated pieces numberless passages out 
of that book. “Particularly the learned Bishop of Down 
and Connor, in his excellent treatises of Holy Living and 
Dying, and in most of his works, hath ingenuously preferred 
these thoughts of Drexelius to his own, by placing them in 
their stead.” 
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x PREFACE. 


The present work upon Eternity is excellently adapted to 
awaken the attention to a subject so important. It is evi- 
dently the production of a mind deeply interested in the 
great truth under consideration, and anxious, in no ordinary 
degree, to impress upon others their duty in respect of it. 
The practical observations with which it abounds are admir- 
able, as well for the knowledge displayed in them of the 
nature of the human heart, as for the rich variety of the 
illustrations by which they are enforced. 

In the second chapter of the second Reflection, wherein it 
is argued why hell is eternal, the indissoluble connexion be- 
tween sin and punishment, in the absence of any atonement 
capable of satisfying the justice of the Almighty, is dwelt 
upon and illustrated in an apposite and striking manner. 
Equally forcible and convincing is the process by which it is 
shewn, in another place, that eternity exceeds in computation 
all the numbers of arithmetic. The tales of Fulco and Theo- 
dorus are lively representations of the Almighty’s dealings 
with the human heart—of the manner in which the attention 
of man is often arrested to matters of the highest interest in 
the midst of this world’s gaiety; and the very abundance of 
vanity by which he is surrounded becomes the means of 
making him sensible of the void which it never can supply. 

From the shortness of the present treatise, however, it is 
not necessary to enter upon any analysis of its contents. The 
subject in itself must command attention; it is the most im- 
portant upon which the mind can dwell. Eternity is the law 
of man’s being; it is a property inseparable from his exist- 
ence. All who have ever lived must live; the only point at 
issue is, whether among the good in the immediate presence 
of God, or among the damned in the penal fires of hell. Of 
course the satisfactory settlement, in the case of each indi- 
vidual, of this most momentous alternative belongs to the day 
of judgment: for all practical purposes, however, the day of 
death must be looked upon as the day of judgment also. The 
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character for good or for evil, which, in the case of each indi- 
vidual, has been contracted during life, will, at death, be un- 
alterably fixed: and though centuries may have to come and 
go before the startling scene itself be realised, and the Son of 
Man appear in the clouds of heaven in the plenitude of His 
majesty and power, yet to the dead what avails it—to those 
whose bodies are mouldering in the dust, and whose souls are 
even now with God who gave them — of what avail is it that 
judgment is delayed? They cannot alter the just award that 
awaits them: their time of probation is over—their day of 
grace is passed. Beyond “the grave and gate of death’’' 
no second trial is allowed—no further opportunity given, in 
which the sin of this life can be atoned for, its evil deeds 
corrected, and that made good which has been left undone. 
But, although nothing after death can make any alteration in 
the condition in which man dies, still, to all—to all, save 
those who shall be alive upon earth when the end of all 
things is come—a period more or less extended must elapse 
between death and judgment. It becomes, then, an interest- 
ing subject of inquiry to ascertain the state of man during 
this undefined period. Death has caused a separation be- 
tween his body and his soul, and the body’s state is certain— 
the cold tomb receives it, till corruption and decay mingle it 
_with the dust whence first it came. But not so the soul; it 
is immaterial, indestructible, eternal. What, then, becomes 
of it after it has ceased to animate the body? What is its 
condition, and where is its abode in its separate state? 

It will not be necessary, for the present purpose, to fur- 
nish any distinct proof of the separate existence of the soul— 
this point must of necessity be included in the investigation 
of its condition after death. Does the soul of man, then, live 
on when his body dies? And if so, what is its life? The 
testimony of Holy Scripture and of the Church upon this 
point is so clear, that it would seem to silence speculation, 


1 Collect for Easter Even, 
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and to set aside all doubt. He who came with authority to 
teach man his duty here, and his prospects hereafter, has 
distinctly affirmed of the true believer, that he never dies: 
“‘T am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.’ And our own 
Church has introduced this passage at the beginning of her 
burial-service ; and also embodied the same idea in one of 
the beautiful collects to be then used: ‘‘O merciful God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the resurrection and 
the life; in whom whosoever believeth shall live, though he 
die; and whosoever liveth, and believeth in Him, shall not 
die eternally.’! St. John, in two separate passages, has 
characterised man’s condition after death as a state of rest: 
‘** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours.”? Again: ‘And white robes were given unto 
every one of them; and it was said unto them, that they 
should rest yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants 
also and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled.’ 

Now, since at death the body really dies, the declaration 
of our blessed Lord just referred to must of course be applied 
to the soul, in which man’s individual existence still con- 
tinues, when his body has ceased to live; and the words of St. 
John must also have the same reference. What, then, is to 
be understood by the “rest” of the soul? Clearly not a state 
analogous to that of sleep or of torpor; inactivity has never 
been the soul’s condition in this present life; nor can it be 
when life has ceased. While in the body, the energies of the 
soul have never slumbered; and when apart from the body, 
and said to be at ‘‘rest,’’ it must be simply at “rest” from 
labour —at “rest” from anxiety—at “rest’’ from life’s trials, 
temptations, and cares. That this limited interpretation is to 


1 See Burial Service. 2 Rev. xiv. 13. 3 Rey. vi. ll. 
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be given to the term “rest” in its application to the soul, ap- 
pears from what is said by St. John of the “souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held.” They are represented by him as in an 
active state, as holding communion with God by prayer. 
“And they cried,” he tells us, ‘“‘ with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?! More- 
over, St. Peter? states that the soul of Christ, in the interval 
between His death and resurrection, “went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison.’ His soul, then, when apart from His 
body, must have retained and exercised its active powers, 
and so must the souls of those to whom He went; for if not, 
how could Christ be said to have “ preached,” and to what 
purpose would His preaching have been ? 

Of course it is possible to adduce many other passages 
from the Bible in confirmation of the opinion that the soul at 
death remains alive, and in the full enjoyment of its con- 
sciousness and powers, though its happiness is incomplete. 
But in order to prove any doctrine which itself is not con- 
tradicted by, nor inconsistent with any other portions of 
God’s word, but few texts are required. It remains, then, 
to ascertain, under the same sure guidance, the abode of the 
soul during its period of rest; that is, in the interval between 
death and the general resurrection. The habitation of the 
departed spirit is spoken of'on several occasions in the word 
of God, and under several different names. In the passage 
already adduced froin the first general epistle of St. Peter, 
it is designated a “prison.”” Christ Himself’, in His conver- 
sation with His penitent fellow-sufferer on the cross, calls it 
‘‘ Paradise ;’* and when alluding to Himself under the type 
of the prophet Jonah, He represents the place of His depar- 
ture after death to be the “heart of the earth.’* St. Peter, 


1 Rey; vi. 9, 10. 2 1 Epist. iii. 19, 20. 
3 Luke xxiii. 43. 4 Matt. xii. 40. 
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again, in his address to the people on the day of Pentecost, 
quotes the words of the Psalmist,’ which make ‘‘hell” the rest- 
ing place of the soul of Christ; and this is the name which 
the Church, in her creeds and elsewhere, has used to desig- 
nate the mansion of the departed. In the parable,” the soul 
of Lazarus is said to be in ‘ Abraham’s bosom.” And, 
lastly, the souls of the martyrs, whom St. John saw, were 
“under the altar.” An attentive consideration and com- 
parison of these several passages, will at once determine that 
though the titles be different, they are intended to represent 
one and the same place of abode. To the prison mentioned 
by St. Peter, Christ went after He was “put to death in the 
flesh,” and previous to His resurrection, because it was His 
spirit in its disembodied state that preached to the spirits in 
prison: and in His address to the penitent malefactor, He 
calls the place to which He should go immediately after 
death, ‘“‘ Paradise;” thus establishing an identity between it 
and the ‘‘prison’’ mentioned by St. Peter. It may be asked, 
how can two names, so opposite in their generally accepted 
meanings, be given to the same thing? Now, it is true that 
the term Paradise is associated in most minds with the idea 
of heaven; it generally conveys the notion of that happy 
place, where to the redeemed that state will fully be regained 
which our first parents lost; but that it was not heaven to 
which Christ referred when He said, “To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise,” is clear from the fact that to heaven 
He Himself did not ascend till after His resurrection, as His 
own words to Mary Magdalene expressly affirm: ‘ Touch 
me not,” said He to her on the morning of the resurrection ; 
‘for I am not yet ascended to my Father.’* Again, Christ 
says of Himself, ‘For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth;” and St. 


! Acts ii. 27; Psalm xvi. 10. 2 Luke xvi. 23. 
mt. Uni £Xseha, 
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Peter, quoting the words of the Psalmist, refers to this ac- 
knowledged period of three days, in saying, “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” For, as Bishop Pearson argues, “If 
the soul of Christ was not left in hell at His resurrection, then 
His soul was in hell before His resurrection. But it was not 
in hell before His death; therefore, upon or after His death, 
and before His resurrection, the soul of Christ descended into 
hell.” 

Jesus Christ was made so truly man, that whatever took 
place in His human nature becomes the pattern of what must 
take place in the case of all who are ‘“‘one with Him.” By 
virtue of its union with Christ, the soul of the Christian will, 
at death, descend whither His soul descended, even as, by 
virtue of the same union, he shall in body and in soul rise 
again at the judgment of the last day. 

Hitherto the soul’s separate existence has been dwelt upon, 
and its residence after death ascertained to be an allotted 
abode, called indiscriminately in Holy Scripture, ‘a prison,”’ 
“‘ paradise,” ‘ hell,’’ ‘‘ the heart of the earth,” ‘“‘ Abraham’s 
bosom,” and “ under the altar.”” But what is the situation of 
this abode? Is it between earth and heaven, upon the earth’s 
surface, or beneath it ? 

It is acatholic opinion that the soul descends into hell, and 
there are many passages in holy Scripture from which this 
notion receives support. For instance, in Isaiah! it is said, 
“Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
without measure: and their glory, and their multitude, and 
their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into it.” Also 
the expressions ‘“‘rising again” and “being raised up’’ are 
often used to denote the restoration of the dead to life. Saul 
at Endor’s cave required that the shade of Samuel should be 
brought up.?, Upon this point, however, as upon every other 
‘relative to the condition of the Christian after death, the case 


ly. 14. 21 Sam. xxviii. 11. 
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of our blessed Lord furnishes the most correct information. 
He, in love and goodness inconceivable, for purposes of the 
highest interest to the human race, was contented to take 
‘man’s nature, in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her 
substance,” and to pass that course which all who are united 
to Him are destined to pursue. He died, and was buried; 
He descended into hell; His soul reunited with His body, 
and He rose again. 

What, then, was the situation of hell, which received the 
Saviour’ssoul? Christ was crucified upon the earth’s surface ; 
if, then, as has already been argued, His soul descended into 
hell, the place so designated must have occupied a situation 
lower than the earth’s surface on which the crucifixion itself 
took place; and this is confirmed by the typical illustration of 
His condition between His death and resurrection, which, ac- 
cording to His own words, the case of Jonah conveys. In- 
deed, this reference to the case of Jonah, made upon so high 
authority, is striking and important. It proves not more for- 
cibly the time of our Lord’s sojourn in hell, and the condition 
of His soul during that period, than it does the situation of hell 
itself. The parallel is this:—as Jonah was in a state of con- 
scious existence during his remarkable confinement, so was 
our blessed Lord during His corresponding period of three 
days; and the place where these three days were passed, and 
which is termed the ‘“‘heart of the earth,’’ must have been as 
much in the interior of the earth itself as the belly was in the 
interior of the fish in which Jonah was confined. 

Enough has been said for the present purpose, which 
was, to clench a link, as it were, in the endless chain of 
eternity —to prove that, notwithstanding death and the de- 
lay of judgment, the faithful in Christ Jesus enjoy eternal 
life—in short, that they never die. Perhaps more has been 
said than mere prefatory observations would warrant, though 
certainly not more than the subject may justly claim. To 
all at times the anxious inquiry must present itself, What 
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is to become of them after death? Let it be borne in mind, 
however, that the foregoing observations apply only to the | 
true Christian. The soul’s fruition of its separate existence 
is a privilege which results from its union with Christ, and 
there is no ground for hope that there will be any period of 
‘‘rest”’ for the wicked. The rich man after death, while Laza- 
rus was in Abraham’s bosom, “‘lift up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.”! The subject of an intermediate state is as full of 
terror to the unholy as it is of comfort and consolation to all 
who live godly in Christ Jesus. It is, as eternity itself, a 
“light by night,” or a “ cloud and darkness,” according as 
faith in Christ has opened or not the eyes to behold it. In 
the rending of soul from soul—that entire disruption of all 
social intercourse, which seems to take place at death, it is 
no mean consolation to be assured that the friend whom we 
have loved upon earth, and who, strong in faith and rich in 
good works, has been called away, is at “rest,”’ in “ paradise,” 
in ‘“‘Abraham’s bosom,” in the intermediate enjoyment of 
happiness, which will be fulfilled and perfected when the 
time for judgment shall have come. He has left us here, but 
he still continues one with us, if we are so with him; he still 
continues a member of that body of which Christ is the Head, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named ; 
for, properly considered, there is no real distinction between 
the living and the righteous dead. Though absent in bodily 
presence from us, they are still of our communion in spiritual 
things, members as we are,—though not engaged in the same 
service,—still members of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. Of 
the soldiers of the cross some are ‘militant here upon earth,” 
and others at “‘rest’’ from life’s arduous warfare, and awaiting 
their reward. 

Other questions of interest arise from the contempla- 
tion of this subject, which can only be briefly alluded to 
here: the employment of the soul in its disembodied state, 

1 Luke xvi, 23. 
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also the extent and benefit of that relationship which exists 
between the living and the dead, are points of momentous 
interest. Upon these, however, but little is declared in the 
word of God, and the Church has not thought fit to express 
any decisive opinion on the little there contained. She has 
contented herself with condemning errors,—with declaring 
“negatively what is not true, rather than settling positively 
what is. The Romish notion of purgatory and the efficacy 
of praying for the dead, our own Church, in unison with 
the voice of Catholic antiquity, has thought fit to condemn ; 
between these extremes, however, on the one hand, and the 
cold and heartless rationalism which scorns all idea of spi- 
ritual intercourse, on the other, a wide field lies. Here faith 
may find a fitting exercise; here she may take the opinions 
of the good and holy for her guide; and as she realises the 
vital influence of spiritual intercourse—as she learns to asso- 
ciate herself with the saints departed, to think of the dead as 
still caring for, still holding communion with the living, all 
that most ennobles man’s nature, perseverance, resignation, 
patience, charity, all virtue will be called forth. 


A word or two may seem to be required concerning the 
author and translator of these “ Reflections on Eternity.” 
Jeremiah Drexelius, the author, was born at Augsburg in 
Germany, in the year 1581. He early applied himself to 
the study of divinity, and became so distinguished for his 
talents as a preacher, that he was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary by the Elector of Bavaria, which office he held for 
twenty-three years. He died at Munich, on the 19th of 
April, 1638. His works, which are very considerable, were 
first collected in two vols. folio, and published at Antwerp, 
1643. A second edition in three vols. folio, was published at 
Lyons in 1658. 

Samuel Dunster, who first translated into English the 
present work, was born about the year 1673. He took his 
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degree of B.A. at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1696; M.A. 
1700; and proceeded to D.D. 1718. His earliest work is 
a somewhat curious and interesting account of the shires 
and principal towns in England, under the title of “Anglia 
Rediviva,”’ 8vo. published at London, 1699. He translated 
also the Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica of Horace, with 
notes, which work has gone through several editions. Most 
of his time, previous to his being appointed prebendary of 
Sarum, appears to have been passed in the family of the 
then Lord Maynard, at Shern Hall, Walthamstow, Essex ; 
and, in all probability, it was through his assistance that he 
was enabled to enter the Church; for, in the bitter times of 
religious difference which marked the close of the seven- 
teenth century, Samuel Dunster’s family, who lived and 
possessed considerable property in the adjoining parish of 
Leyton, had embraced the Puritan opinions, and he appears 
to have been disinherited and denied all assistance because 
of his attachment to the Church. 

Of the present edition little need be said. Although it 
has undergone considerable alteration, with a view of bringing 
it into closer conformity with the original, it is substantially 
the same as that published in 1710. 

In bringing again into notice the present work, which 
appears to have been much valued in earlier days, the editor 
trusts that he is doing what may not be without benefit in 
the present age; to himself there is the pleasurable reflection 
that he is discharging a debt due to a worthy ancestor, 
whose memory he would ever cherish in affectionate re- 
gard—one who, if the accounts be true, so nobly relin- 
quished worldly competency and advancement, when these 
would stand im-the way of his obedience to the law of Christ 
—who was contented to bear the cross of his crucified Master 
along a rugged and toilsome path—who was called upon 
to realise that most severe of all service, which Christ fore- 
told that His followers on His account would have to en- 
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dure when He said to His Apostles, “‘ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me: 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me is not 
worthy of Me. And he that taketh not his.cross, and follow- 
eth after Me, is not worthy of Me.” 


Tottenham, 1844. 
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Reflections on Ctermitp. 


REFLECTION I. 


What Eternity is. 


Wuart is God? said Hiero, king of Sicily, to Si- 
monides.' The philosopher, being surprised at so 
unexpected a question, desired one day to con- 
sider it; that being past, he desired two more, 
then three, until in the end he frankly confessed 
that the more he considered the question pro- 
posed, the less able he was to return an answer. 
Ererniry is the subject of our present discourse, 
in treating of which, we are first to. consider what 
eternity is. Boetius? tells us, that it is the com- 
plete and entire possession of a life without end. 
Thus it is that he defines eternity ; but let no 


1 Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. i. 

2 Lib. v. de Consol: Boetius, or Boethius, was born at Rome 
a.p. 455. His treatise De Consolatione Philosophie, from which 
the above passage is taken, is his most celebrated work. It was 
translated into Saxon by King Alfred, and it has also had for its 
translators the poet Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth. 
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one think amiss of this perfurmance, if I plainly 
tell him that it cannot be defined; the more we 
consider it, the more we may: and why should we 
endeavour to determine that, the nature of which 
is boundless and cannot be determined? If it be 
required, however, since we are not able to define 
eternity, that some lively representation should 
be given of it, my answer is, that this may be 
better done by declaring what it is not, than what 
it is. In this manner Plato in his Timeus formed 
his thoughts of Almighty God. “ What God is,” 
says that philosopher, “I know not; what he is 
not, that I know.” Agreeable to this are the 
sentiments of St. Augustin,' the good and pious 
bishop of Hippo. In his sixty-fourth sermon 
on the words of our blessed Saviour, he describes 
the felicity of the saints above by removing from 
their state all manner of evil: “‘We can more 
easily find,” says that holy father, “in what their 
happiness does not consist, than in what it does. 
In heaven there is no such thing as misery, no 
grief, no sorrow, no pains, no evils ever come 
there,—disease and death have no admittance to 
the mansions of the blessed.” Thus ought we 
to express ourselves when we speak of eternity: 
whatever we behold in this life—whatever is con- 
veyed to us by our senses—is not eternal: ‘ The 


1 One of the most noted and voluminous of the early Christian 
writers. He was bishop of Hippo in Africa in the fourth cen- 
tury. 
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things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.”! 

We ought, therefore, thus to commune with 
ourselves: This my joy, and pleasure, and delight ; 
this treasure, and honour, and magnificent pa- 
lace ; even life itself is flitting and transitory,— 
none of these are eternal. Look around the world, 
can you fix your eye on any one thing that will 
last for ever? It is usual, indeed, with the mul- 
titude to say,—this stately building will never 
decay—this monument bids defiance to time; the 
impatient man also complains in his distress that 
his pains are everlasting. 

Such eternities as these, however, are of short 
duration, and may easily be expressed; but the 
eternity of which I am speaking, is above all ex- 
pression—it is not in the power of words to com- 
prehend it: say what you will of it, and you will 
still say less than you ought to say. 

St. Augustin in his commentary on Psalm the 
63d, has these words: ‘‘ You say of eternity what 
you will; you say what you will, because all that 
you can say is less than you would say: it is 
therefore necessary that you should say some- 
thing, that you may still have something to think 
upon which cannot be said.” 

“The soul,” says Trismegistus,* the Egyptian 

1 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
2 In Asclepio. Called also Hermes and Mercurius Trisme- 


gistus. He flourished in Egypt; and received the surname Tris- 
megistus, or ‘‘ thrice-great,’’ from his great learning. 
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philosopher, “is, as it were, the horizon of time 
and eternity; as itis immortal, it partakes of eter- 
nity, but as it is infused by God into the body, it 
belongs to time.” 

Before we proceed, it will be requisite, for the 
sake of order, to take a view of the sentiments of 
the ancients,—I mean the Egyptians, Grecians, 
Romans, and others; for certain it is, that they 
acknowledged eternity, and made various repre- 
sentations of it. 


CHAPTER I. 


The opinions of the ancients concerning Eternity ; and an account 
of the figures by which they represented it. 


THE ancients represented eternity by a ring or 
a circle, figures which have no beginning and no 
end; and forasmuch as these two properties be- 
long only to the eternal God, whose duration is 
best expressed by eternity, the Egyptians made 
a circle the emblem of God. The Persians be- 
lieved that the greatest honour they could pay to 
God, was to ascend some lofty tower and give 
him the title of the Circle of the Heavens. 

Pierius tells us, that it was a constant practice 
among the Turks to cry out in the morning from 
the battlements of their towers, “‘ God always 
was, and always will be,” and then to pay their 
adoration to Mahomet; the Saracens also called 
God a Circle. | 

Mercurius Trismegistus, that celebrated phi- 
losopher, whom I just now mentioned, who (if we 
may believe Seleucus and Menecius) has written 
more books than any other man, said that God 
was an intellectual sphere, whose centre was 
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everywhere, and circumference nowhere; because 
the majesty and immensity of God cannot be li- 
mited or circumscribed. For the same reason 
the ancients made their temples round; thus 
Numa Pompilius is said to have dedicated a 
temple to Vesta of an orbicular form; thus Au- 
gustus Cesar is said to have consecrated in 
Agrippa’s name a round temple to the gods, and 
to have called it Pantheon. For this reason Py- 
thagoras commanded his scholars to turn them- 
selves about when they worshipped God—this, 
as he thought, was a very likely means of im- 
planting in their minds some just ideas of God’s 
eternity ; the same practice was also established by 
Numa, according to Brisonius. Manifest, there- 
fore, it is, that the ancients considered God as 
a circle, but as a circle whose centre is every- 
where, and circumference nowhere, for God is 
the beginning and end of all things. Well, there- 
fore, might holy Job' cry out, ‘“‘ Behold, God is 
great, and we know him not, neither can the 
number of his years be searched out.” Again, 
they represented eternity by a sphere and a globe; 
the Empress Faustina had her money stamped in 
the following manner: she sat upon a globe with 
one hand extended ; in the other she held a sceptre 
with this inscription, ETERNITY. Hence it was 
that a great many of the ancients were induced 
to believe the world eternal because it was round, 


1 xxxvi. 26. 
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to whom St. Basil! made this excellent reply : 
““T grant,” says he, “that the world is round, 
but the beginning of a circle is its centre.”’ 

Further, the ancients also represented eternity / 
by a seat, by which they denoted eternal rest. | 
The Nasamones, a people of Libya in Africa, for 
the most part not only die sitting, but are so 
buried—as if they had reached the confines of 
eternity, and had obtained a release from all their 
labours. Even kings and emperors are at this day 
found sitting in their subterraneous vaults in silent 
and mournful majesty. 

It was a common practice among the Romans 
to support the statues of their dead emperors 
with similar seats, by which they intimated that 
they now enjoyed eternal rest. There are many 
persons in the world who oftentimes reason thus 
with themselves: Hitherto I have made myself a 
slave to care and trouble, why do I not take some 
little respite? Why do I not give myself a dis- 
charge from these vexations ? Let others do as I 
have done. I have laboured long enough ; it is now 
high time to indulge my ease, and enjoy the fruit 
of all my labours. With such thoughts as these 
they fix their seats, and promise themselves many 
happy days; but, alas, their happiness is of short 
duration : they fix their seats, and promise them- — 


1 A learned father of the Church, born at Cesarea in Cappa- 
docia, A.D. 326. He was ordained by Eusebius bishop of Cesarea, 
and at his death succeeded to the vacant bishopric. 
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selves many joyful hours ; but, alas, they are mis- 
taken both as to time and place. 

How truly and devoutly does that excellent 
treatise of the Imitation, of Christ’ advise us: 
“ Dispose and order all things according to thy 
will, and according to the lust of thine eyes ; yet 
still thou shalt meet with nothing ‘but afflictions, 
which willingly or unwillingly thou shalt undergo, 
and thus shalt thou always find the cross.” The 
whole life of Christ was a cross and martyrdom ; 
it was a continued scene of sufferings, and dost 
thou, then, hope for joy and rest? Remember to 
fix thy seat in heaven, think not of placing it here 
on earth; alas, here is nothing but misery and 
trouble. Is it possible for it to stand in quiet? 
Suppose it exempted from common calamities, 
death at last will most certainly destroy it. There 
is no rest, but that which is eternal; if there be 
any, it consists in this,—in resigning ourselves, and 
all that concerns us, to the will of God, in putting 
our trust and confidence in Him, and in esteeming 
all other things as vanity and as nothing. 

Thus are we instructed in Kcclesiasticus,? 
‘*' Trust in the Lord, and abide in thy labour ;” 
take away this peace and quiet of mind, and all 
other things are nothing but trouble—a mere tem- 


1 Kempis, lib. ii. c. 12. Thomas a Kempis, the reputed au- 
thor of this most excellent treatise, De Imitatione Christi, was born 
about the year 1380, at Kempen, near Cologne, 

die § -} 
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pestuous raging sea, and the very presence of hell 
itself. But I must return to the ancients. 

Again, they represented eternity by the sun 
and moon; though the sun sets, and seems, as it 
were, to die in the evening, yet in the morning he 
rises again; the moon increases after every wane, 
and shines with the same bright lustre and glory 
as she did before. Catullus, in his poems, has 
very happily expressed himself to this effect :— 


‘¢ The glorious sun in the evening seems to die, 
And in the morn again adorns the sky ; 
But we, when once we are deprived of light, 
Are wrapt in mists of everlasting night.” 


This eternal night is the portion of the damned, 
who take no rest; they are not permitted to close 
their eyes, because in this life they slept away 
their time when they should have watched: now 
they are forced to watch for ever, in return for the 
little sleep which they had in this world, which 
they now wish had been for ever. But it is other- 
wise with the saints above; light and gladness 
spring up unto the righteous; their labours and 
watchings, which were of no long continuance, 
are now recompensed in heaven with rest eternal, 
with pleasures everlasting. 

The basilisk! is another emblem of eternity. 


1 Or royal serpent, as its name imports: the same is the cocka- 
trice so often mentioned in Holy Scripture. The privilege here 
claimed for it is of course fabulous. 
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There is none of God’s creatures so venomous as 
the basilisk ; he kills the herbs with his poisonous 
breath, and frightens the beasts with his terrible 
hissing: wherever he appears, the birds forget 
their songs, and mourn in silence; he has, more- 
over, this peculiar privilege, that it is not in the 
power of man to kill him. | 

It is reported by Adlian, that in the deserts of 
Africa, a great many serpents came together, intent 
upon devouring a certain beast which had fallen 
down dead, and that at the terrible hissing of the 
basilisk, they fied away and hid themselves in the 
sand. Eternity, whether of joy or torment, is still 
the same, apply it as you please; it admits of no 
diminution, nor can it be avoided. No wonder, 
then, if to every sensible man it appears so dread- 
ful. Innumerable are the foldings of this terrible 
basilisk: its orbs and windings cannot be mea- 
sured ; it is full of horror and astonishment. 

To apply this to ourselves: It often happens, | 
when a man looks into his own breast, and lays 
his conscience open to his view, that he finds 
therein many broods of serpents. Imagine to 
yourself the surprise he is in at so melancholy a 
sight. How came this poison, says he, into my 
breast? Whence all these serpents and deadly 
sins—this army of lizards—this train of wanton 
lustful thoughts? I am terribly astonished at so 
numerous a progeny. 

Cease to wonder, the cause is this: Every 
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marshy, fenny place, which lies long neglected, is 
apt to breed serpents; the humidity of the soil, as 
well as the negligence of those who ought to cul- 
tivate it, contribute to their generation. Nor is it 
otherwise with the soul of man. If we spend all 
our time in pampering the body, in gratifying our 
sensual inclinations, and indulging ourselves in 
every pleasure, certain it is that that immortal 
principle within us, which animates the body, 
dwells in a moist and humid place. Add to this, 
our strange neglect of spiritual things; so that 
our bodies be healthy and vigorous, it matters not 
what becomes of our souls; we very seldom make 
confession of our sins, and when we do so, we do 
it by halves. When we lead such careless and 
profligate lives, is it to be wondered at that our 
breasts abound with broods of serpents? Hear 
~me! O good Christian, hear me! Let the basilisk 
enter into thy breast—think upon eternity— and 
then these deadly serpents will soon be gone. 
Thou complainest that thy heart is all over filthi- 
ness, that it abounds with serpents innumerable. 
What is this but a plain indication that eternity is 
not in all thy thoughts? Amend thy ways, and 
begin at length to reflect with thyself, that that 
which pleases is but for a moment; but that 
which torments endures for ever. 

Lastly, the ancients represented eternity after 
this manner: There was a vast, frightful den, about 
which a serpent wound himself, and in twining 
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bit his tail. On one side of the den stood a fair 
youth with a very lovely blooming countenance, 
who held in his left hand a bow and two arrows, 
and in his right a harp; at the entrance of the den 
sat an old man, who, having fixed his eyes upon a 
table-book, wrote down some remarks on the mo- 
tions of the heavens, which the youth who stood 
by dictated to him; on the left sat a grey-headed 
matron, with her face turned upwards; at the 
mouth of the den were four steps, each higher than 
the other, the first was of iron, the second of brass, 
the third of silver, the fourth of gold; on these 
were several little children playing, who had no 
apprehensions of the danger they were in. 

This is the emblem, and the meaning of it is 
this: The den signifies eternity, which cannot be 
comprehended; the serpent which twines himself 
about it, is Time ; the youth is God, in whose hand 
is heaven, and earth, and hell; earth and hell feel 
the arrows of the Almighty, but in heaven there is 
nothing but joy and harmony; the old man is 
Fate, or rather the eternal decrees of God; the 
matron is Nature; the steps are the several ages 
of the world; the children which are playing upon 
them, signify all created things, but principally 
man, who neglects his salvation, who, though he 
stands at the very entrance of eternity, minds 
nothing but his pleasure. 

Unhappy mortals! We have played too long 
on the brink of destruction. Ever while we live, 
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we stand as it were on the confines of eternity. If 
death but touch us ever so lightly, we are imme- 
diately lost, and swallowed up in its vast abyss. 
There is no need of a long engagement; Death, if 
he please, can despatch us in a moment, and throw 
us down from the steps upon which we are play- 
ing, into the ocean of eternity. Consider with 
yourselves, O ye that play on these slippery steps ! 
who think on every thing rather than on eternity; 
ye know not how soon ye may fall into the pit; 
to-morrow, to-day, nay, even at this very moment, 
ye may be translated from time to eternity. 


CHAPTER II. 


The secret sense of Scripture explained in relation to Eternity. 


Havine given an account in the preceding chap- 
ter of the several types and representations of 
eternity among the ancients, it may not be im- 
proper to introduce some observations from Holy 
Scripture upon this point. 

When Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, com- 
manded the three Hebrew children to be cast 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace,‘ for re- 
fusing to worship the golden image which he had 
set up, the flame ascended forty-nine cubits above 
the furnace.” A very wonderful thing indeed, and 
full of mystery. Who could pretend so accu- 
rately to measure a rapid flame, as to tell its 
height exactly to a cubit? Could any one go up 
to the top of it, or apply a measure to it? Could 
any one say, that its height was just forty-nine cu- 
bits, and not fifty? We are not wont to number 
things in this manner: we generally say, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, though the things which we 


1 Daniel iii. ? Son of the Three Children (Apoc.) 24. 
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number be somewhat more or less. But here the 
fiftieth cubit is wanting; there is certainly some 
secret meaning in this; it is indeed a mystery. 
The number fifty was made use of by the Jews to 
denote their jubilee; but the flames of hell, though 
they infinitely exceed all the torments of this life, 
though they extend both to soul and body, yet 
they shall never be able to attain a year of jubilee. 
Hell is a hopeless, desperate state ; the miserable 
_ inhabitants of those gloomy regions must never 
expect a day of grace—their torments are endless 
and irreversible. Now is the time to obtain a 
free pardon, not every hundred or fifty years, but 
every day, every hour and moment of life; that 
pardon may now be had in a moment, which all 
eternity cannot purchase hereafter ; in one short 
day more debts may now be forgiven than in mil- 
lions of ages in the life that is to come. 

Let me add to this another passage of Scrip- 
ture which needs some explanation. When the 
people of God passed over Jordan, “‘ the waters 
which came down towards the sea of the plain 
(which is now called the Dead Sea,) failed and 
were cut off.”! We read also in Ecclesiasticus,? 
“‘ there is that buyeth much for a little.” Gal- 
frid joins these two texts together, and dis- 
courses thus upon them: “ If thou hast deserved 
eternal bitterness, and canst easily avoid it by any 
thing that is temporal, little hast thou given, but 


1 Joshua ili. 16. 2 xx 12 
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thy purchase is considerable. It must be con- 
fessed that the sea in which thou sailest is the 
Dead Sea; but thou hast deserved the salt un- 
navigable sea; what thankful returns oughtest 
thou to pay to God for so happy a change! It 
is through this dead sea thou must go to the 
land of the living; I wish you a safe and happy 
voyage.” This author compares the calamities of 
this life to the dead sea, and to the salt unnavig- 
able sea he compares the torments of hell ; no man 
can possibly escape both these, he must either 
plunge into one or the other. ‘“‘ O man!” says 
St. Chrysostom,' “ dost thou design to go to hea- 
ven, and dost thou ask me whether there be any 
difficulties in the way??? Whatever we do, this 
dead sea must be passed over; it is in our power, 
if we please, to reach the calm and peaceful port 
of eternal happiness. ‘‘ The word of God most 
high is the fountain of wisdom, and her ways are 
everlasting commandments.”* Through this dead 
sea we must steer our course, by the way of God’s 


1 John, surnamed Chrysostom, or ‘‘ golden-mouthed,’’ on ac- 
count of his great eloquence, was born at Antioch, A.p. 347. He 
was ordained deacon by Meletius, and priest by Flavian, suc- 
cessively bishops of Antioch. In the church of his native city 
many of his excellent homilies were preached. About a.p. 397 
he was transferred to Constantinople in the office of bishop, where 
he died after a faithful discharge of the patriarchate of that pro- 
vince during a time of singular quiet to the Church from doctrinal 
controversy and persecution. 

2 Ecclus. i, 5. 
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commandments ; Holy Scripture is very express 
upon this point: “If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments.”! Ask Cornelius a 
Lapide, that celebrated divine, what eternity is; 
he will tell you, “It is a circle which runs back 
into itself, whose centre is everywhere, and cir- 
cumference nowhere.” What is eternity? It is 
an orb, whose several parts resemble each other, 
in which there is neither beginning nor end. 
What is eternity? It is a wheel, which turns, 
and will continue to turn for ever and ever. 
What is eternity? It is a revolving year, which 
having finished its course, begins again at the 
point where it ended. What is eternity? It is 
a perpetual fountain, to which the waters, after 
many various and intricate windings, return again, 
that they may flow for ever. What is eternity? 
It is an eternal spring, which sends forth sweet 
and bitter waters,—waters of blessing and waters 
of cursing. What is eternity? It is a labyrinth 
of innumerable windings and turnings, which lead 
those about that enter into it till they know not 
where they are. What is eternity? It is a bot- 
tomless gulf. It is a spiral line, whose circles are 
endless and cannot be numbered. What is eter- 
nity? It is a serpent, which holds his tail in his 
mouth, in the form ofa circle, which at the end 
begins again and never ceases to begin. What is 
eternity? It is a duration that is always present. 
' Matt. xix. 17. 
Cc 
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It is one eternal day, which cannot be divided 
into past or future. What is eternity? “It is an 
age of ages,” says Dionysius, “ which is always 
the same, and will never have an end.” What is 
eternity? It is a beginning without a beginning, 
without a middle, and without an end. What 
is eternity? It is an eternal, infinite beginning, 
never ending, always beginning; in which the 
holy saints and angels always begin a happy life, 
and always enjoy new scenes of pleasure; in 
which the damned always die, who, after they 
have endured a thousand strugglings, and suffered 
death a thousand times, shall begin again to 
struggle with death, and to die again. While 
God is God, the happy shall be happy; so long 
shall they reign and triumph in glory. While 
God is God, the damned shall suffer the torments 
of hell; so long shall they cry out in the anguish 
of their souls, “ We are tormented in this flame, 
and we shall be tormented from everlasting to 
everlasting.” 


ous BaZa ati 9 i 


CHAPTER III. 


Why Eternity is called a Mansion. 


JOHN the patriarch of Alexandria, a man of sin- 
gular goodness and piety, who made it the constant 
employment of his life to visit the sick, took with 
him for his companion on one occasion Troilus, a 
bishop who loved nothing but his money. “ Bro- 
ther Troilus,” said the patriarch, whispering in his 
ear, ‘° let us assist the friends of Christ, let us do 
what we can to relieve their necessities.”’ Upon 
this Troilus, that he might the better conceal his 
natural covetousness, ordered his servant to dis- 
tribute to the poor all that money which he had 
lately given him for other purposes. Some time 
after, Troilus fell ill of a fever, which was occa- 
sioned by his avarice. The patriarch no sooner 
heard of his illness than he guessed the cause of 
it; he immediately went and paid him a visit, 
taking with him as much money as Troilus had 
lately given to the poor: after some conversation 
he addressed him thus: “I lately begged your 
charity for the sick, but I was not then in earnest ; 
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my own servant at that time had no money about 
him; here, take your money, and with it my 
acknowledgments of the favour you have done 
me.” As soon as Troilus saw the money he 
began to revive, the heat of his fever abated, and 
all things tended to a perfect recovery. Find- 
ing himself much better, he rose and went to 
dinner, and, dinner being over, he composed him- 
self to rest, and enjoyed a sweet and comfortable 
sleep; during his repose he saw in a dream a 
magnificent palace, over the gate of which was 
this inscription: “‘ The eternal mansion and rest- 
ing-place of Bishop Troilus.”” He was wonderfully 
pleased and delighted with his dream; but not 
long after, he had a second dream which grieved 
him much, for one appeared before him with a 
troop of workmen, and commanded them to take 
down that inscription, and to put another in the 
room of it, which was this: *‘ The eternal mansion 
and resting-place of John, patriarch of Alexandria, 
which he purchased for thirty pounds.” It is 
impossible to express the feelings of Troilus at this 
strange vision: but the use which he made of it 
was much to his advantage, and the change which 
it wrought in him was very considerable; for 
whereas before he was of a merciless, covetous 
disposition, he became a liberal, generous man, 
particularly to those who stood in need of his 
charity; so much was he affected by the mere 
dream of an eternal mansion. 
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O blessed mansions, and therefore blessed 
because eternal! How earnestly does our Saviour 
Christ desire that we should disdain these our 
perishing tabernacles, and long after and hasten 
towards those mansions which are eternal: “ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.’ No one 
is excluded, except he excludes himself; the Place 
denies entrance to no one, it is spacious enough 
for all; Time expels no one, for the mansions are 
eternal. 

O eternal and merciful God, O eternal truth, 
O true love, O blessed eternity! do thou so cure 
the blindness of our hearts, that the ever-present 
and transitory afflictions of this life may be a 
means of inspiring in us a lively and awful sense 
of those dreadful punishments in the life that is 
to come. Do thou, O God, direct and teach us 
so to possess things perishing and temporal, that 
we finally lose not the things eternal. Teach us, 
we beseech thee, so to lament the sins we have 
committed, that we may escape eternal vengeance ; 
so to behave ourselves in our pilgrimage, that we 
may not be excluded from our native country ; so 
to demean and comport ourselves in our earthly 
tabernacle, that we may not fail of being received 
into the mansions which are eternal. 


1 John xiv. 2. 
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Wherein nature reminds us of Eternity. 


Even idolaters confessed an eternity, and de- 
scribed it by certain signs. It is true their no- 
tions of it were not altogether so clear as ours, 
but God sufficiently manifested it to them so 
that “they are without excuse.”! Since it is, 
then, our peculiar happiness to enjoy such lively 
representations of eternity as none before us ever 
had, we ought the more earnestly to treasure it 
in our minds, by meditating upon it both day and 
night. ‘‘ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art,’” if under so many and such 
powerful representations thou dost not fix thy 
thoughts upon eternity. Wherever thou goest, 
rings and circles, spheres and globes, the sun and 
moon, are in thy sight; canst thou possibly look 
upon any of these things and not be mindful of 
eternity? Nature herself, like a tender parent, 
has purposely exposed them to public view, that 
whenever we see or hear of them, they may dis- 


1 Rom. i. 20. 2 Rom. ii, 1, 
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pose, and prepare, and invite us to think upon 
eternity. 

Solinus tells us that there is a stone in Ar- 
cadia called asbestos, which once set on fire 
burns continually. We read also in St. Augus- 
tin,’ that the lamps which the ancients made use 
of in their temples and sepulchres were made of 
this stone. Pliny, Volateranus, Dioscorides, and 
others, also give a wonderful account of a certain 
kind of flax,? which is so far from being con- 
sumed by fire, that it is washed and cleansed by 
it. Accordingly we read, that in former times 
the dead bodies of kings, before they were laid 
on their funeral piles, were wrapt about with a 
linen cloth made of this flax: this was done to 
keep their ashes entire and to distinguish them 
from others. 

It is reported that Nero had a table-cloth 
made of this flax, which he valued above gold 
and precious stones. Behold and see how na- 
ture, always kind and good, leads thee as it were 
like an indulgent mistress, and directs thee to a 
thing over which the fire has not the least power. 
Thus shall all the damned burn, but the fire shall 
never be extinguished; they shall always burn, 
but never be consumed; they shall seek for death 
in the flames, but shall never find it. How justly, 


1 De Civitate Dei, lib. xxi. c. 5. 
2 This flax has several different names: some call it linum as- 
bestinum, others carystyum, others indicum and linum vivum. 
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therefore, does Amandus! cry out, ‘* O woe eter- 
nal, which will never have an end! O end with- 
out end! O deathless death! O death more 
grievous than all kinds of death, always to die, 
yet never to be dead!” After the same manner 
the divine Isaiah expresses himself, “‘ Their fire 
shall never be quenched ;’? and the angel in the 
Revelation, ‘‘ They shall desire to die, and death 
shall flee from them.’ 

It is reported of the salamander,’ that for a 
time it can not only endure the fire, but even live 
in it; the truth of this is clearly attested by seve- 
ral great and considerable authorities, Aristotle, 
Pliny, Galen, A#lian, Dioscorides, nay, even St. 
Augustin himself believed it. This creature is 


1 In Horologio Sapientiez. ? Isaiah lxvi. 24, 

8 Rey. ix. 6. 

4 It is hardly necessary to observe, that the salamander does 
not possess the property here attributed to it on so respectable 
authority. There may be causes, of which, no doubt, the hardness 
of its skin is one, which may enable this animal to resist the in- 
fluence of fire longer than many others, but certainly not to the 
extent which some have supposed. An anecdote is related of a 
French consul at Rhodes, about the end of the last century, whose 
cook in the greatest alarm informed him that she had seen the 
devil in the fire, which shews from what insufficient evidence con- 
clusions respecting this wonderful property of the salamander have 
been drawn. The consul did find a salamander in the flames, and 
was himself a convert to the fabulous notion of its power of re- 
sistance. A more accurate observer, however, to whom shortly 
after the captured specimen was shewn, soon discovered that the 
feet and part of the body of this incombustible animal were com- 
pletely roasted. 
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generated in damp, and consequently is of a very 
cold nature, the sun or drought immediately kills 
it; according to Pliny it lies in the fire like ice; 
of its skin are made lights for lamps which are 
always burning. The good God who created the 
salamander out of earth and clay, from the very 
same matter gave being unto man, but he endued 
him with a nobler nature, “he made him,” it is 
true, ‘a little lower than the angels;”! but after 
this life God, in his goodness, has assigned to man 
the very same kingdom as he has to the angels. 
But “ man being in honour hath no understand- 
ing, but is compared to the beasts that perish.’” 
By his wickedness he has made himself such a 
salamander as must always live or always die in 
flames eternal. In those infernal, flaming pri- 
sons all things are eternal, but particularly six, 
of which I shall treat in the following chapter. 


1 Psgal, viii. 5. 2 Psal. xlix. 20. 


CHAPTER I. 


What things are eternal in hell. 


1. THe condemned person himself is eternal, it 
is not in his power to choose whether or not he 
will be immortal. In hell no man can destroy 
himself nor kill another; “ they shall seek death 
and shall not find it.” Even the very desire to 
die, inasmuch as that desire cannot be satisfied, 
shall aggravate their torments. 

2. The prison of the damned is also eternal, 
it cannot perish or fall to decay, neither can it be 
undermined or broken open. It is fenced with 
banks and mountains inaccessible; its chains and 
bars are so vastly strong that none can force 
them. Should any of the inhabitants of those 
gloomy regions before the day of judgment by 
God’s permission come again into the world, he 
would bring his punishment from hell along with 
him—he would be an eternal torment to himself.? 

1 Rev. ix. 6. . 

? Here follows in the original a notice of a curious controversy 


between two theologians of Drexelius’s time concerning the place 
of the damned, which has been omitted in the translation; and as 
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3. As the prison is eternal, so is the fire, it 
can never be extinguished; “ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire,”! are the express 
words of Christ himself. Mark the word “ ever- 
lasting!” This fire is kindled by the anger of 
the Lord, and it will burn for ever. “* The breath 
of the Lord,”’ says the prophet Isaiah,’ “like a 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle it: “it shall 
not be quenched :’* “ the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever.”* St. Augustin?® 
observes that eternal life and eternal punishment 
are relatives, that they have both one and the 


it is not necessary to infer that the opinion expressed on either 
side formed part of the sentiments of Drexelius himself, the omis- 
sion may perhaps best be supplied in a note. One of the dis- 
putants, an eminent geometrician, as he informs us, used the 
following argument. He took the words of our blessed Lord, 
‘¢ Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in 
thereat: because strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it ;’’ and hence con- 
cluding that the greater part of mankind would be found among 
the damned, he asked, how could all these be contained in the 
earth’s centre (which was admitted on both sides to be the place 
of the condemned), unless more than one body could occupy the 
same place at the same time? It was argued by the other, that 
this was not necessary, for the condemned in hell would be as 
herrings packed in a cask, and as the salt could penetrate these, 
however tightly compressed, so could the flames of hell the other. 
The words of the Psalmist, Ps. xlix. 14, ‘‘ Like sheep they are laid 
in the grave; death shall feed on them,’’ were also made to sup- 
port this conclusion. 
1 Matt. xxv. 41. a 9.0 ERS) F 3 Ts. Ixvi. 24. 
A Revosival 1. - 5 St. Aug. de Civ. lib. xii. c: 23. 
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same duration, and therefore, says that father, 
nothing can be more absurd than for men to say 
that there will be an end of eternal punishment, 
but that life eternal will endure for ever. Who 
can hear this and not speedily reform his life, 
since we are not safe in the delay of one moment? 

4. Add to this the worm and conscience which 
is always in despair, being deeply tortured with 
the melancholy remembrance of an ill-spent life. 
‘Their worm shall not die,” says the prophet.! 
The ancient poets borrowed this from the Scrip- 
tures, and inserted it in their fables. Thus Tityus 
is described in Virgil? with a vulture gnawing and 
tearing his liver, which every night grows again, 
and affords a new and fresh supply to the rapa- 
cious bird. What is this vulture but the worm 
in the prophet? And what is the liver but a 
guilty conscience racked and tormented with re- 
morse and anguish everlasting ? 

5. The final sentence of our Saviour Christ 
when he sits in judgment is likewise eternal; it 
is a decree irrevocable, immutable, everlasting. 
When once this sentence is gone out of his mouth 
it stands good for ever ; there is no appeal to any 
other judge; in vain you hope to make a reply, 
no truce or respite will be admitted. Though 
the blood of Christ which was shed on Mount 
Golgotha was in all respects a full, complete, and 
perfect satisfaction, yet the damned receive no 


1 Tsaiah lxvi. 24, 2 /En. lib. vi. 595. 
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benefit from it. ‘If the yoke of the Lord be a 
yoke of repentance,” says St. Bernard,’ “ you 
presently conclude that of itself it cannot be 
sweet; but do ye not know, that nothing in na- 
ture can possibly be sweeter, if compared with 
that fire, which the Scriptures tell us is everiast- 
ing?”— Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire.’’? 

6. The pain of deprivation, or, as the school- 
men term it, the privation of the presence of God, 
like the other plagues and tortures of the damned, 
shall never have an end, because in hell there is 
no place for satisfaction. Their torments shall 
continue many millions of years without one 
sweet or refreshing moment. It is true their 
torments are not always the same, they languish 
under a variety of pain, but, alas, this variety is 
an addition to their misery. Our blessed Saviour 
has more than once foretold it by St. Matthew,° 
*‘The children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” They shall gnash their 
teeth with cold, and the fire shall force them to 
lament and weep. How, then, can any man be 
so strangely forgetful of God and of himself? 
How can he so debase his nature?) How can he 


1 Abbot of Clairval in the twelfth century: he drew up rules 
of discipline for the knights templars ; and was very active in pro- 
moting the crusades. 

2 Matt. xxv. 41. ® viii. 12. 
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be so senseless and hardened—senseless and har- 
dened as the rocks and stones,—as not to feel 
some emotions when he thinks of the endless 
torments of hell,—torments so astonishing, so 
dreadful and amazing, that they cannot be ex- 
pressed. How can he forbear saying thus to 
himself? I am now on the way to eternity, and 
perhaps am nearer to it than I think Iam; I am 
already on the confines of it, with one small thrust 
I fall for ever into the immense abyss. If it seem 
grievous and intolerable to a man under a fit of 
the headache, toothache, or any other distem- 
per, to lie sighing and groaning on a downy bed 
but one night without sleeping; if the night be 
tedious and irksome to him; if he think the morn- 
ing long in coming, or that the sun has stopped 
his natural course; yet, as I before observed, he 
lies all this while on a bed of down, not without 
' hope that the day will be milder and more gentle 
to him, and that the physician will give him some 
relief. 

If the headache or toothache for one short 
night be thus severely painful and grievous to us, 
consider we with ourselves how shall we endure 
to lie in the flames night and day for thousands 
of years,—I repeat it, for thousands of years. 
Consider we with ourselves how intolerable it 
will be there to watch, and hunger, and thirst, 
and burn, to have no part of us free from pain, 
and to despair of any consolation. Consider we 
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with ourselves how grievous it will be to endure 
this endless scene of misery without the hopes of 
a release. ‘There,’ says Thomas a Kempis in 
his admirable treatise of the Imitation of Christ,! 
*‘one single hour will be more insupportable 
than the most severe and bitter repentance, were 
it to last a hundred years.”’ ‘“ O Lord, rebuke 
me not in thine anger, neither cbasten me in 
thy hot displeasure.”* ‘“O remember not the 
sins and offences of my youth, but according to 
thy mercy think thou upon me, O Lord, for thy 
goodness.’ Spare me, O God, and have mercy 
upon me, or I am lost for ever. 


1 Lib. i. cap. 24. VPs. Vi. “E- oO PER XXy. Os 


CHAPTER II. 


Why hell is eternal. 


To this head belongs the following question, 
which deserves to be resolved: How is it, that 
the good and merciful God, “ whose mercy is 
over all his works,” should, notwithstanding, 
punish to all eternity one mortal sin, which per- 
haps was only conceived in thought, and never 
committed, or if committed, was done in a mo- 
ment, so that indeed no punishment appears great 
enough for it; and though millions and millions 
of ages be past, yet it shall never be said that the 
guilty sinner has made satisfaction to God’s vio- 
lated majesty for the crime which he committed ? 
Divines, indeed, tell us, that our sensual thoughts, 
though we never designed to bring them into 
action, become sin when we suffer them to dwell 
too long upon our minds, and take a more than 
ordinary pleasure in them. Hath God, then, for 
one sin, and that in thought only, determined 
man to everlasting punishment? What justice 
is there in this proceeding? What proportion is 
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there between one short sin, by which no man 
was injured in the least, and an eternity of misery? 
How often does happy David cry out, “ O give 
thanks unto the Lord; for He is good; for His 
mercy endureth for ever.”' If God be so severe, 
why does He say this twenty-seven times? Why 
is this frequent repetition? To this St. Augustin, 
Gregory, Thomas Aquinas, and others, answer: 
that the offence of every sin is in its own nature 
infinite, because it is an injury against the infinite 
majesty of God. Again; he that has died guilty 
of any sin without repenting of it, in effect sins 
eternally: death, in taking away his life, has not 
taken away his inclination to sin; he ceased not 
to sin when he ceased to live; but were he per- 
mitted to live for ever, he would sin forever. It is 
further to be considered, that it is not in the power 
of the damned in hell to satisfy the claims upon 
them, however much they may pay; for being ene- 
mies to God, and consequently not in favour with 
Him, neither they nor their payment would be ac- 
cepted; but it is impossible for them to make any 
payment, since they do nothing but suffer punish- 
ment, which is sorely against their inclination. To 
explain this argument, take the following easy and 
familiar example: A man borrows of his neigh- 
bour a hundred crowns, and for the security of 
the interest mortgages to him his house for ever. 
In twenty years, or thereabouts, the creditor will 
1 Psalm cvi. 1; cvii. 1. 
D 
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have received the money he lent; but what of 
that? is the debt therefore paid? No, certainly; 
the principal sum remains, which is not at all 
diminished, but continues as entire as it was at 
first, notwithstanding the yearly payment of the 
interest. This is exactly the case of the damned: 
though it were possible for them to pay ever so 
much, yet still they will always be in debt. They 
are still debtors to God, and will always be so. 
** The strong shall be as tow, and the maker of it 
as a spark; and they shall both burn together, 
and none shall quench them.”! 

Suetonius? reports of Tiberius Cesar, that 
being one day petitioned by a condemned pri- 
soner for the speedy execution of his sentence, 
he made this reply, “ Nondum tecum in gratiam 
redii,” ‘“‘ No, sir; you and I are not friends yet.” 
Our Saviour Christ is no Tiberius; He is a just 
and impartial judge, and has nothing of the tyrant 
in Him; and yet should one of the damned, after 
a thousand years punishment in hell, petition Him 
for a speedy death, He would return him the same 
answer, ‘* Nondum tecum in gratiam redi,”’ ‘No, 
sir; you and J are not friends yet.’ Let him wait 
another thousand years, nay, let him stay a mil- 
lion, and then let him prefer the same petition, 
and he shall receive the very same answer. Let 
him stay another million, and then ask again, 
Christ will still reply, “ ‘Nondum tecum in gratiam 

ad Ay ea aE ? Sueton. lib. iii. c. 61. 
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vedi, ‘No, sir; you and I are not friends yet;’ 
in vain you hope for a reconciliation. There was 
a time when I would gladly have been a Friend, 
nay a Father to you; but you would not be my 
son. I offered you my grace a thousand and 
again a thousand times; but still it was rejected. 
This I knew full well, and I held my peace, and 
waited for the happy time of your conversion 
forty, fifty, threescore years; but there followed 
no serious and steady repentance. ‘ Thou hast 
set at naught all my counsels, and wouldest none 
of my reproof.” ‘ Thou hatest instruction, and 
castest my words behind thee.” Now thou mayest 
enjoy the fruit of thy ways, and be satiated with 
thine own devices. ‘1 will laugh at thy calamity”® 
for ever; nor shall my justice, after infinite ages, 
ever return thee any other answer than, ‘ Nondum 
tecum in gratiam redii,’ ‘No, sir; you and I are 
not friends yet.” O God! O sin! O thou de- 
stroyer of mankind, which throwest men headlong 
into a hell of endless torments —into the bottom- 
less pit of eternity! But “ righteous art Thou, O 
God, and true is Thy judgment.’4 It is very 
meet and right that he who would not by repent- 
ance accept of offered mercy, should suffer justice 
without mercy for ever. 


1 Prov. i. 25. 2 Psalm 1. 17. 3 Prov. i. 26. 
4 Psalm exix. 137. 


CHAPTER III. 


Other motives to the consideration of Eternity deduced from 
nature. 


Burt I return to the school of nature, which in 
many instances directs us to consider eternity. 

«* Among the rocks and mountains of Sweden, 
there are found,”’ says Faber,' “‘ several hot baths, 
the murmuring of whose waters has a very strange 
and extraordinary effect upon those who go 
there to be cured of their diseases. If at their 
entrance into any of these baths, they imagine 
they hear a concert of music composed of several 
different instruments, their ears in a little time 
are so stunned with the continual noise, that the 
very music, which at first seemed so pleasing and 
delightful, becomes at last extremely disagreeable 
and painful to them. But if they imagine they 
hear a drum or any other loud-sounding instru- 
ment, the noise is so excessively troublesome, that 
it almost distracts them.” And how does this 
lead us to the consideration of eternity? The yell- 
ings and roarings and dismal lamentations which 


1 Felix Faber, book ii. of the Affairs of Sweden. 
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are heard at the entrance into hell under those in- 
fernal. mountains shall never cease; they shall 
continually affect the ears, and perplex and con- 
found the imagination; even custom itself, which 
by degrees makes the greatest evils seem light and 
easy, shall not mitigate the pain which proceeds 
from these horrible wailings. But, on the con- 
trary, the blessed in heaven shall sing for ever, 
** Holy, holy, holy;” and this divine song shall 
be so far from creating in them the least weari- 
ness, that the oftener they sing it, the greater 
will be their joy and satisfaction. 

Our Saviour, in His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, makes frequent mention of 
eternity: ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.”' I would that, 
with the woman of Samaria, we all thirsted after 
these waters, and as earnestly prayed for them. 
O Lord, “ give me this water, that I thirst not.’” 
Give me, O my Saviour, but one drop of this water ; 
do Thou make me thirst after life everlasting. 

But there is another instance by which nature 
reveals eternity to us. Suetonius, Dion, and Pliny 
the Younger, relate at large, that on the first of No- 
vember, A.D. $1, about seven in the morning, the 
mountain Vesuvius vomited up fire in avery horrible 
manner, and that this was preceded by an un- 

1 John iv. 14. 2 John iv. 15. 
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common drought and frightful earthquake. About 
the same time roarings like thunder were heard 
in the bowels of the earth; the sea raged; the 
heavens rattled with a fearful noise; the moun- 
tains trembled as if they were falling. After these 
symptoms large hot stones were thrown into 
the air, then rivers of liquid flames broke forth 
mixed with black smoke, which infected the sky 
to such a degree, that the very sun withdrew its 
light, and appeared sadly discoloured, pale, and 
dusky, as if all nature (as some at that time 
imagined) was to suffer in this agony —to be re- 
duced to original chaos, or to perish in a gene- 
ral conflagration. It is impossible to express 
what a prodigious quantity of burning ashes was 
spread over the surface of the earth and sea, 
which did considerable damage both to men and 
cattle; birds and fishes perished in abundance; 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, two famous cities, 
were overwhelmed with showers of ashes while 
the people were sitting in the theatre. This 
and other volcanos, which are always burning 
without being consumed or exhausted in the least, 
are SO many examples, given us by God, to put us 
in mind of the everlasting fire of hell, where the 
bodies of the guilty are always burning, and yet 
never destroyed. Read Tertullian’ upon this sad 


1 Born at Carthage about the middle of the second century. 
He appears to have been a heathen ; and is supposed to have been 
converted about a.p. 185, and to have been ordained about a.p. 
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subject, let Minutius and Pacian be consulted,! 
and learn, O man! how nature kindly goes before 
us, and leads us by the hand to the contemplation 
of eternity. 

To conclude: this time of ours is an emblem 
of eternity. Nature desires that by the little 
measure of time we should learn to regard eter- 
nity, and form to ourselves some idea of it from 
so significant a sign. ‘* There is this difference,” 
says St. Augustine,” ** between things temporal and 
eternal: we passionately long for the things of this 
world, but when we have them, we value them not; 
they never afford us that lasting satisfaction which 
we hoped for from them. There is nothing that can 
satisfy the desires of man but the pure, unmingled 
joys of eternity, which always please and never 
cloy. Our desires and longings after an eternity 
of happiness are seldom in this life so strong and 
vigorous as they ought to be; but when we come 
to possess it, our passion will then exceed our 
desires; there we shall love it, and have it in 
admiration, and yet always think that we can 
never love and admire it enough. Our charity 
will then be heightened and improved even 
192. After a time he fell into the heresy of Montanus, who 
fancied himself the Paraclete. Most of Tertullian’s works, how- 
ever, were written before he became a follower of Montanus, and 
so are little affected with his error. 

1 Tertul. Apolog. c. xlviii.; Minutius in Oct.; Pacianus, de 


Poenit. et Confess. 
2 In. Sent. Sent. 270. 
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beyond what we could either believe or hope for. 
Who can contemplate this scene of happiness, 
and not disdain the transitory pleasures of this 
short life, which are only for a season? Who 
can contemplate this scene of happiness, and not 
be transported with the pleasing hope of inheriting 
a kingdom ‘ eternal, incorruptible, undefiled, that 


fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us?’””! 


1 1 Peter i. 4. 


REFLECTION IIi. 


Wherein the ancient Romans thought Eternity to consist. 


Puiny the Younger! thought those men happy 
who either performed things worthy to be re- 
corded, or wrote things worthy to be read; and 
those most happy who excelled in both. The Ro- 
mans also were of opinion, that there were three 
ways by which they might transmit a glorious 
name to future ages. In the first place, they wrote 
many excellent things —this must be acknow- 
ledged ; but all that they wrote was not chaste and 
pure. They recorded their own dishonest failings, 
their lusts and passions. This was no honourable 
way to eternity. How many books have died 
before their authors, and been utterly forgotten! 
Plato compares these writings to the gardens of 
Adonis, which vanished away as soon as they 
sprang up. Things please not long which quickly 
please. But suppose we the books of the ancient 
Romans to outlive time; what will the eternity 


1 Epist. ii. to Tacitus. 
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of their books avail them? Can they make their 
authors live for ever ? 

Again: the Romans not only wrote, but per- 
formed many excellent things—things worthy to be 
recorded by the pens of the most learned and elo- 
quent men. Their works are truly wonderful for 
their magnitude, nor are they less to be admired 
for their variety. They endeavoured several ways 
to make themselves eternal; but were not able to 
effect it. We do not deny that they were great 
in arms and in counsels, at home and abroad. 
Arts and sciences were improved among them to 
the highest perfection; how magnificent were 
they in their shows and presents! Their stately 
buildings, sepulchres, mausoleums, and statues, 
exceed all belief: you may form some idea of 
their greatness from these few particulars which I 
shall run over very briefly. 

Augustus, in his own name and at his own 
expense, entertained the Romans with shows and 
games four-and-twenty times, and three-and- 
twenty times at the charge of the public; every 
one of these cost two millions five hundred thou- 
sand crowns. The poorest and meanest show that 
he ever exhibited came to not less than one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 

Nero gilded the whole theatre; the dressing- 
room and furniture belonging to the stage were 
all of gold. He scattered wooden dice among the 
people, on which were inscribed houses, fields, 
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farms, manors, servants, slaves, and sometimes 
sums of gold and jewels to a considerable value. 
Whoever was so happy as to find any of these 
lots, immediately received the particulars men- 
tioned in the inscription. 

The same Nero gave, as a present, to a 
common soldier two hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns at one time: his mother Agrippina, being 
desirous to restrain and moderate his extravagance, 
secretly ordered the like sum of money to be laid 
upon a table in the presence of her son. Nero 
took the hint, and perceiving that this was done 
with the design to reprove him, forthwith com- 
manded that the soldier should receive as much 
more, saying at the same time, that he could not 
have thought that the sum he gave was so in- 
considerable. 

He also entertained Tiridates, king of Arme- 
nia, who was then at Rome, for nine months 
together; during which time he expended every 
day twenty thousand crowns: the whole charge 
amounted to five millions and forty thousand ; 
and notwithstanding this extraordinary expendi- 
ture, the emperor gave to Tiridates, on his de- 
parture, two millions and a half to defray the 
charges of his journey. 

It would be almost an endless work to enu- 
merate the stately and magnificent buildings of 
the ancient Romans. 

The emperor Caligula built a bridge over an 
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arm of the sea, from Baia to Puteoli, three miles 
in length. 

There were four hundred and twenty-four tem- 
ples in Rome, most of which were extremely 
magnificent. 

Domitian expended seven millions in gilding 
the Capitol. 

Kighty-seven thousand spectators could sit very 
conveniently on the stairs of the amphitheatre, 
which were all of stone; the upper part of the 
building held about twelve thousand, in all ninety- 
nine thousand. 

Besides several other stately buildings, there 
were twelve public baths built by the emperors, 
in which every one had the liberty of bathing free 
from any expense. 

In the hot baths of Antoninus were sixteen 
hundred seats of polished stone; and the like 
number of men could bathe at one time with great 
convenience. 

In the bath of Etruscus, according to Pliny, 
the canals by which the water was conveyed, the 
floor, and even the very edges of it, were all of 
silver. But I hasten to other things. 

In Rome there were almost as many statues 
as men; some were of gold, some of silver, besides 
many others of brass, marble, and ivory. 

Domitian had in the Capitol a statue of gold 
of an hundred pounds weight. Commodus and 
Claudius had also their statues of gold, each of 
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which weighed a thousand pounds: Claudius had 
one of silver in the Rostra. This occasioned the 
creation of a certain officer called Comes Ro- 
manus, who was always attended by a consider- 
able number of soldiers, and whose duty it was to 
look after the statues. 

The Appian way reached from Rome to Capua, 
which is five days’ journey. It was likewise so 
_ broad that two chariots might meet and not in- 
commode each other in the least; moreover it 
was made so firm and solid, that it seemed to be 
one continued stone. There were also several 
other highways like this. 

Authors of credit tell us many things of the 
Roman aqueducts which are truly surprising. The 
emperor Claudius expended upon one seven mil- 
lions and a half of gold: he maintained not fewer 
than six hundred men to look after the waters. 
These were prodigious things indeed, and they 
that built them are highly to be blamed for their 
vast extravagance; and yet their cloace, or common 
sewers, were more magnificent than their aque- 
ducts. There were many of these in Rome, some 
of them so very large, and of such an incredible 
length, that they may be reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. I need not, I believe, pro- 
- ceed further; what I have already stated is suf- 
ficient; and of this I am sure, that my statement 
will not in the least seem incredible to those 
who are conversant with history, or who have 
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heard of the mighty wealth and power of the an- 
cient Romans. If any one doubt the truth of it, 
however, give me leave to refer him to Suetonius, 
Dion Cassius, Pliny, Livy, and others, who will 
satisfy him that these things are true. 

Some of the things which I have mentioned 
are in themselves so truly laudable, that they 
deserve our highest praise; but the Romans are 
not less to be commended for the wise and 
prudent government of their commonwealth. In 
most of their wars they came off conquerors. 
They excelled all other people in arts and sciences, 
and were so eminent for virtue, that Cineas, the 
ambassador of Pyrrhus, a very wise and eloquent 
man, after he had in vain solicited the senate to 
conclude a peace which was dishonourable to the 
Romans, told the king his master, upon his re- 
turn into Epirus, that the city seemed to him to 
be a temple, and all the senators kings. 

In these and such-like things, the Romans 
were much to be commended; but notwithstand- 
ing their great wisdom and prudence, they were 
certainly very grossly mistaken in placing their 
eternity in things which were not eternal. If 
the Romans had chosen St. Augustin' for their 
guide in their search after eternity, he would 
have shewn them a more certain way. “ We do 
not,” says he, “‘ account those emperors happy 
who have reigned many years, or have often as 

1 De Civitate Dei, lib. v. c. 24. 
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conquerors triumphed over their enemies, or have 
treasured up to themselves riches in abundance; 
all these things happen frequently to those who 
have no right and title to the kingdom which is 
eternal.” Who then, according to St. Augustin, 
are happy? Give ear, O ye emperors, and kings, 
and princes! In the opinion of St. Augustin, 
there is no way to obtain eternal happiness but 
by the observance of the following rules. 

1. By governing according to the rules of 
_ justice, and detesting all the wicked artifices which 
are opposed to it. 

2. By not being elated at the vain applause and 
flattering titles which are given by your subjects, 
but by remembering that you are also mortal. 

3. By promoting, as much as in you lies, the 
true worship of God ; by submitting yourselves to 
His divine majesty, and by serving Him in fear 
and love. 

4, By earnestly desiring the kingdom which 
is eternal, where are no rivals—where none shall 
be jealous of another’s power. 

5. By being easy and ready to forgive, slow to 
punish ; and then only when the good of your 
- country requires it at your hands. 

6. By tempering the rigour and severity of the 
laws with mercy, and by being kind and liberal. 

7. By carefully restraining your luxurious ap- 
petites, and the more liberty you have, the less 
abusing it to licentiousness. 
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8. By choosing rather to have your passions 
in subjection than to rule over nations. 
9. By doing all these things, not out of osten- 


tation and vain-glory, but in and for the hope of | 


eternal felicity ; and by never neglecting to offer 
unto God that most noble sacrifice of prayer and 
humility. 

All these rules has St. Augustin’ fixed upon 
the gates of the world, as a mirror for princes ; 
but, O ye Romans, how strangely have these 
excellent rules been neglected! Instead of wor- 
shipping the one true God, to how many senseless 
deities have ye paid adoration! Ye seemed to 
make it a matter of religion to embrace all reli- 
gions: what an unaccountable thing is this, that 
ye, who subdued the greatest part of the world, 
should have made yourselves slaves to the errors 
and superstitions of those nations whom ye con- 
quered ! 

But let these things pass. Could any thing be 
more grossly ridiculous than their affecting to leave 
their eternity behind them in books and parchment, 
in stone and marble, in amphitheatres, pyramids, 
tombs, and mausoleums? What is now become 
of their eternity ?) The very stones on which they 
inscribed it are mouldered into dust and perished. 
The same calamity which formerly befel Jerusalem 
has now happened to Rome. “ As our Saviour 
went out of the Temple, one of His disciples said 

1 De Civitate Dei. 
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unto Him, Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here. And Jesus answering 
said unto him, Seest thou these great buildings ? 
there shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.” In this lower world 
nothing is eternal: where now is ancient Rome? 
Should any one propose this question, my answer _ 
is, Here it was; but what are become of those 
who built it? They are all dead and gone; even 
their very ashes are unknown to us. In a few 
years we ourselves shall follow them, and tread the 
path of our silent ancestors; yet a few years, and 
we shall be as a shadow—return unto dust and 
be dissolved into nothing. Oh, the poor frail 
unstable condition of mortal men, even of the 
greatest and the strongest! Whatis become of all 
these things I have mentioned, or rather, whither 
are they gone? They are vanished away. What 
is become of these immense treasures? They are 
scattered abroad. Where now are those stately 
and magnificent buildings which reached to the 
heavens? ‘They are no more to be seen. Such 
is the condition of all earthly things; though 
they appear to us so magnificent, they are but as 


~1 Mark xiii. 1, 2. Josephus reports that some of these stones 
were of an almost incredible size; and the Jews say that the 
Temple was built of white and green spotted marble. So literally 
was our blessed Lord's prediction accomplished, that some years 
afterwards the goodly stones of the Temple were actually transported 
to Constantinople, and there used in the building of the Mahom- 
medan mosque of St. Sophia. 
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a shadow and a very dream, if compared with 
eternity. The glory of this world is built on a 
weak and tottering foundation ; neither stone nor 
marble, however durable, is able to bear the cha- 
racters of eternity. Well did Lactantius' say, 
‘the works of mortal man are mortal.” We be- 
lieve that there was a Babylon, a Troy, a Carthage, 
and a Rome; but, alas! now we see nothing of 
them, scarce any remains even of their ruins are left 
to convince us that such cities were. The same 
may be said of the seven wonders of the world, of 
Nero’s golden palace, Dioclesian’s hot baths, of 
the baths of Antoninus, Severus’s septizonium, 
Julius’s colliseum, and Pompey’s amphitheatre ; 
they have left no trace behind them to indicate 
that they ever were in being, and most of the 
books which mentioned them are lost: all these 
were great and mighty works; and yet how far are 
they short of eternity ! 


1 An eloquent divine of the 4th century. He wrote in Latin 
to expose the absurdities of the Pagan superstition ; but, as Mo- 
sheim tells us, he was much more successful in refuting the errors 
of others than careful in observing and correcting his own. 


CHAPTER I. 


How far the Romans erred from the true way to Eternity. 


WueEn the angel appeared to the blessed Virgin 
at Nazareth in Galilee,! he made mention of a 
kingdom that should have noend. This could not 
be said of the kingdom of Solomon, which after it 
had continued four hundred and twenty-six years 
expired, upon the Jews being carried away captive 
by Nebuchadnezzar into Babylon. Nor can we 
apply it to the kingdom of the Romans, Persians, 
or Grecians. What is become of those once- 
flourishing empires? Where now are those an- 
cient and glorious monarchies? How great was 
Nebuchadnezzar in Chaldea and Syria, and after 
him Belshazzar! From Belshazzar the empire was 
translated to the Medes and Persians,—to Cyrus 
and Darius, whose reigns were but short; from 
them it passed into Greece, to Alexander, king of 
Macedon, surnamed the Great, a most warlike 
and victorious prince; but as the Grecians de- 
clined in courage, so their fortune failed, and the 


1 Luke i. 33. 
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empire of the world was transferred to Italy, to 
Julius Cesar and Octavius Augustus. What is 
become of these mighty men? Where are they 
now? Do thou, O Christian, seek after the king- 
dom *‘ which shall never have an end.’? Numantia, 
Athens, Carthage, and Sparta, have had their 
periods, and are utterly extinct; but the kingdom 
which is above shall have no end, both its King 
and its inhabitants shall endure for ever. ‘* The 
Lord shall reign for ever and ever.” Upon which 
words Origen? discourses thus: ‘* Dost thou think,” 
says he, “that the Lord shall reign for ever and 
ever? Form to thyself what expressions thou 
pleasest, they are all too limited. Alas! it is not 
in the power of words to express the daration of His 
kingdom. ‘ The Lord shall reign for ever and ever;? 
the prophet will say for ever, and still for ever.” 
“God,” says Isidore,? ‘‘has given a promise to 
every man of this immense— this everlasting king- 
dom, which is happiness itself, and yet concerning 
it there is a deep silence among men. For what 
man is there of a thousand, who spends the least 
part of a day in meditating upon it; who thinks it 


1 Exodus xv. 18. 

2 A presbyter and catechist in the church at Alexandria; a man 
of vast and uncommon abilities, but holding many visionary no- 
tions. He lived during the third century. The most sober and 
valuable of his works is that against Celsus. 

3 A native of Pelusium, a town in Egypt. His works consist 
of several epistles, which were written during the fifth century of 
the Christian era. 
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worth his while to make mention of it; who is care- 
ful to press it upon his wife, children, and family, 
and to recommend it to their serious thoughts, as 
a subject every way worthy of their contemplation ? 
All our conversation is spent upon trifles; we never, 
or very seldom, think of heaven. Weare all of us 
very eloquent in the praise of our native country ; 
in this particular every man is an orator,—we be- 
lieve that we can never say enough in its com- 
mendation; but as for our true country, we are 
very sparing of its praises. Who can talk of 
heaven, and not blush and feel ashamed? We have 
so little accustomed ourselves to speak of the 
things of another life, that we relish nothing but 
railery and buffoonery; the age in which we live is 
so strangely corrupted, that the man who cannot 
jest, and talk obscenely, is esteemed not fit for 
conversation. ‘This is wandering out of the way 
indeed; we should set our affections on things 
above; our hearts should thirst for eternity; this, 
this alone should employ our thoughts, and our 
tongues should sing and celebrate its praise; this 
is the only way to true glory, and there is no true 
glory but that which is eternal.” 

The rulers of the Jews! met frequently in 
council, and consulted together how they might 
destroy our Saviour’s power aud make their own 
polity last for ever; and what was the effect of 
their consultations? Instead of overthrowing the 

1 John xi. 47, 
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power of Christ, as they in their wisdom proposed, 
they brought about its establishment, which they 
so much dreaded. St. Augustin, upon their thus 
deliberating, has this eloquent observation: ‘* The 
chief priests and Pharisees consulted their own 
good, and yet they said not, let us believe. These 
wretched men debated together how they might 
hurt and destroy, but had no regard to their own 
security; they never once thought of saving them- 
selves. And yet they were afraid, and said to one 
another, as they were consulting, ‘ What do we? 
for this man doeth many miracles; if we let him 
thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the 
Romans shall come and take away both our place 
and nation.’! They were afraid of losing things 
temporal, and had no regard to things eternal, 
and so they lost both.’”? Such is the vanity of 
our imaginations. Alas! what are we? or what 
is there that we can call our own? ‘To-day we 
spring up and flourish like a flower; we please, 
and are courted, and the world seems to smile upon 
us. ‘To-morrow we fade away and are neglected ; 
we lose the favour both of God and man — of 
God, whom we never studied to please,— of man, 
whose favour we so much courted. We lose 
heaven, and gain not earth; we seek not the 
favour of God, and at the same time we forfeit the 
favour of men. By this preposterous way of pro- 
ceeding we deprive ourselves of both, and no 
1 John xi, 47, 48, 2 Tract. 49. Joan, sub fine. 
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wonder then that we are miserable indeed. Could 
death be moved by our passionate entreaties to spare 
the happy men of this world, they might hope to 
attain some kind of glory, such as it is; for as I 
before observed, there is no true glory but that 
which is eternal. But, alas! no man is exempt 
from the stroke of death; he sees us in the dark, 
and is not seen himself —he lies in wait, and sur- 
prises us unawares when we think not of him. 
Whither, O whither will he carry us, if we have 
here lived wicked and ungodly lives? We must 
go to the great tribunal of Christ, who will turn 
us into hell, where we shall abide for ever and 
ever. There we may plead the nobility of our 
birth, but what will that avail us? No power 
whatever shall be able to deliver us; the praise 
and applause of the unthinking many, upon which 
we so much valued ourselves when we were upon 
earth, will then be utterly unserviceable to us. 
Let us here seek the favour of God and His glory, 
which is only to be obtained by ‘avoiding false 
glory; there is no true glory but that which is 
eternal. 

Solomon, in his book of Proverbs,' represents 
Wisdom attended like a queen by two maids of 
honour. He says, that Eternity is on her right 
hand, and Glory on her left. Of what value is 
glory if it be not joined with eternity? This is 
the hope of every Christian, “for here have we 


bois 16; 
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no continuing city, but we seek one to come,”? 
eternal in the heavens. ‘The righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance.’” To be liberal 
and charitable, to mortify and subdue our irregular 
desires, to preserve our chastity pure and un- 
tainted, are no very great and difficult things; 
they are done in a very small compass of time; 
but the remembrance of them, and the reward 
which attends them, shall be everlasting. 

How inconsiderable was the value of that 
ointment which Mary Magdalene* poured upon 
our Saviour’s head! how quickly also was this 
act of reverence performed! and yet it has been 
made known “throughout the whole world.” 
Others, perhaps, would have admired her for her 
rosy cheeks, charming appearance, and blooming 
youth, for her air, demeanour, riches, and affa- 
bility. These accomplishments conferred upon 
her no glory, but entailed a blot upon her good 
name; our Saviour therefore passes them by, and 
commends her for the ointment which she poured 
upon His head; the charity was not great, but the 
glory she gained thereby was immortal; Christ 
Himself declares, that it “shall be preached 
throughout the whole world.” 

This charitable action was neither engraved on 
brass, nor cut in marble, nor was it proclaimed 
by the beating of drums or the sounding of trum- 
pets: and yet it has continued “ for a memorial of 


1 Heb. xiii. 14. 2 Psal. cxii. 6. 3 Matt. xxvi. 7. 
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her” to this present age, and will continue for 


ever. “It shall be preached throughout the whole 


world.” If we consider the action itself, — the 
covetous Judas and pharisaical Simon condemned 


it; if the matter,—it was ointment, which was 


valued at three hundred pence; if the place,—it 
was in private; if the witnesses,—they were but 
few; if the person who did it,—a woman who was 
a sinner; and yet “ it shall be preached through- 
out the whole world.” How many emperors have 
fixed their victorious eagles in the enemies’ camp ! 
how many generals have with great reputation 
commanded mighty armies! how many gover- 
nors have ruled their subjects with wisdom and 
prudence !- how many kings have erected stately 
monuments, statues, castles, and cities! how 
many great and learned men have worn life out 
with new inventions!—this they have done in 
the hope of transmitting their names to posterity, 
that honourable men in after ages should mention 


them with applause; and yet their works and 


names are forgotten; both the works and their 
authors are buried in oblivion. But it is not so 
with the works of the righteous; ‘* they shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance;” neither time 
nor envy shall be able to deface them; kings and 
princes, generals and statesmen, shall both read 
and hear them with a becoming veneration; “ they 
shall be preached throughout the whole world.” 


Thus we see, that to live and die well is the only 
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sure way to immortality. Go to, then, ye Romans, 
seek eternity, if ye please, in your monuments 
and statues; but ye shall not find it. As for me, 
my prayer is with St. Hierome, in the life of Paul 
the Hermit. ‘‘ O remember,” says he, “ a sin- 
ner, who, if God would be pleased to grant him 
his request, would rather choose the threadbare 
cloak of Paul the poor hermit, with his piety and 
good works, than the purple robes of kings with 
their kingdoms.” Let us Christians, while we 
are here, make over our riches to others, lest we 
lose them; let us send them before us into hea- 
ven, which stands open to receive them. But 
where shall we find a trusty messenger to carry 
them thither? If we send them by the hands of 
the poor and needy, they will faithfully deliver 
them. The things which we bestow upon the 
poor are little and inconsiderable, if compared 
with the recompense which we most certainly 
shall receive hereafter. Christ’s promise and 
command is this: ‘I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; that when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations.”' But let us leave 
the Romans, and proceed to others. 


1 Luke xvi. 9. 


CHAPTER II. 


A better way than the former to Eternity. 


Darius, king of Persia, so remarkable for his 
death, had in his army ten thousand Persians, 
whom he called * immortal ;”” not that they would 
not die as well as other men,!'—for where can we 
find such ?—but when any of them were cut off, 
either in war or by natural death, their places 
were immediately supplied, so that they were never 
more nor less than ten thousand. Thus Darius in- 
vented a kind of immortality, but it was of a very 
short continuance ; for soon after both he and his 
army perished. It was a common practice with the 
princes and nobles of Darius the Mede to salute him 
thus, “‘ King Darius live for ever!”? What a vain 
and foolish wish was this! how short was this 


eternity! We live but seventy or eighty years at 


the most; but in our dreams we wish that we may 
live for ever. ‘The great Xerxes, who, to subdue 
Greece, brought out of Asia by land and sea two 


1 Coelius Rhodiginus, lib. viii. c. 2. 2 Dan. vi. 6. 
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mighty armies, which, as Herodotus and others 
report, consisted of two millions three hundred 
and seventeen thousand six hundred men, besides 
servants, and others that followed the camp,—as 
he viewed his troops from the top of a mountain, 
shed tears; and being asked the reason by one of 
his generals, he made answer, that he could not 
but weep to think, that, after fifty or sixty years, 
few or none of that great multitude of men, who 
were now in the prime and vigour of age, would 
remain alive. 

We may feign to ourselves what eternities we 
please, but in the mean time we die, and “‘ are as 
water spilt on the ground.”! 

Another and better emblem of eternity was 
found out at Constantinople. In the year of our 
Lord 459, the church of Constantinople, in the 
time of Bishop Gennadius, was considerably aug- 
mented by the new and most noble foundation of 
a convent of Acoimete, which was dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. It is said of these Acoimete 
that they never slept, but that they continually 
sang praises to God. This was managed by 
dividing themselves into three companies ; when 
the first had done singing, the second began; 
when the second ended, then the third began; so 
that by turns they were always at devotion.? By 


1 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
2 The reader will not fail to call to mind the account given by 
his biographer, Bishop Turner, of that holy man Nicholas Ferrar, 
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this means the city enjoyed a kind of heaven upon 
earth. This is a just and lively representation of 
that eternity which is above, where the praises of 
God shall unceasingly be celebrated; where the 
more we praise Him, the greater will be our joy and 
satisfaction. With what reason does the divine 
psalmist exclaim: ‘Blessed are they who dwell 
in Thy house; they will be always praising Thee.”?! 
What St. Peter once said upon the top of Mount 
Tabor, though under different circumstances, shall 
then be the general saying of the blessed; “It is 
good for us to be here.”?. For as St. Bernard ob- 
serves, “ Eternity is exceeding great riches;” to 
which he adds, “we must seek it with persever- 
ance, or we shall not find it.’’* Let us learn from 
thee, O blessed Bernard, how we ought to seek it. 
The rules which this holy father prescribes are 
these: poverty, meekness, and penitence. These, 
he tells us, will imprint upon the soul some image 
of that eternity, in which all times are com- 


_ who with his family maintained the same round of unceasing 
worship at the rectory of Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire, during 
the plague of 1625, and continued the same until his death. 
Pleasing also is the reflection, that through the Church’s mis- 
sionary exertions, her voice of praise and thanksgiving never 
slumbers ; but while night induces sleep in one portion of the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, in some other portion prayer is 
being offered up on high; so that at no one moment does the 
Church cease to fulfil her office, but in uninterrupted continuance 
is ever urging the same petition. 

Sobsal. Ixxxiv. 4. 2 Matt. xvii. 4. 

3 Serm. 2 de Omn. Sanctis. 
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prehended. First, poverty is a means of obtaining 
eternity: ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.”! They who despise 
and neglect the poor, whose hearts are locked 
up, as it were, with their money, who lay it out 
as their avarice directs them, have no inclination 
or love for poverty, nor is eternity in all their 
thoughts. Secondly, by meekness we possess the 
things of this life. ‘Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.”? Should any one 
ask, what advantage has the impatient man, from 
whom you never hear a mild word, who foams and 
frets with the vehemence of his passion? Should 
any one, I say, ask me, what advantage it is to 
him to rage and storm and confound all things as 
far as he is able, to speak civilly to no one, and to 
be an enemy to humanity itself? My answer is, 
that this angry, impatient, passionate man will 
most certainly lose his goods or reputation, or 
perhaps both. He does not enjoy the riches which 
he has, but guards them like a mastiff, whose pro- 
perty it is to bark and bite and fly at others. If 
he have any reputation in the world, the title of 
impatience will not add to it; and as for heaven, 
he takes care to lose it even before he can be said 
to have it in his possession. Thirdly, by penitence 
we redeem the time past, and recover what we have 
prodigally spent in sinning; but then this penitence 
must not be only for an hour or for a day; we 
1 Matt. v. 3. 2 Matt. v. 5. 
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must not do like that extravagant son, who with 
tears in his eyes, and clad in a sad and sorrowful 
manner, followed his dead mother to the grave, but 
on the very same day, or the day after, dried up his 
tears and appeared abroad in gay attire with his 
companions: to mourn so short a time as this, is 
not to mourn as we ought; and yet I am afraid 
that we too often imitate his example; to-day we 
lament for the sins we have committed, we confess 
them to God, hear absolution, and receive the 
holy communion; but the next day we return to 
our former sins, and grow worse, if possible, than 
we were before. This moment we detest our ill- 
spent life, and abhor ourselves for our sinful 
actions; but in a little while,—such is the strange 
inconstancy of our nature,—we commit again the 
very same actions which but just now seemed de- 
testable to us, and for which we so lately ab- 
horred ourselves. We forswear our past sins, and 
yet we repeat them; with the same tongue we pro- 
nounce Christ innocent and crucify Him afresh. 
We are all of us akin to Pontius Pilate, who with 
one and the same mouth both absolved and con- 
demned Him.' 

We are wretched and inconstant creatures — 
constant in nothing but in wickedness and vice. 
Sometimes we are so over-pious, that we dare not 
put on a cheerful countenance lest that should 
take off from the fervency of our devotion ; we fix 


V Luke xxiii. 22, 24. 
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our eyes stedfastly upon the ground, and are ! 
extremely vexed if at any time we find ourselves ~ 
remiss in the duties of religion. But this sanctity 
and devotion are as the morning clouds which 
presently disappear. After a little time we begin 
to hate even piety itself; andthe scene being now 
changed, we give ourselves up to our former luxury 
and intemperance; we are now as hasty to dissolve 
the friendship which we made with God, as we 
were before willing to contract it. Once again, 
piety resumes its place in our hearts, and by 
the assistance of repentance expels our wanton 
and inordinate desires; but presently, we repent 
of our repentance. Thus we seldom persevere in 
doing well; we think it too difficult and laborious 
awork; and being tired with holiness, we go back 
upon the least temptation to our former impurities. 
This inconstancy of action presents to our minds 
all sorts of vicious pleasures; in outward show 
we pretend to adore virtue, but in our hearts 
we worship vice, which is slavery itself. This 
is not the way to eternity, unless it be that of 
punishments and torments which will never have 
an end. | 

Let us choose any professing Christian we 
please,— one especially who cares for little but 
pleasure; let us lead him to the mouth of a 
flaming furnace, and then let us speak to him af- 
ter this manner: ‘* What kind or what degree of 
pleasure would tempt you to continue one day in 
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this burning furnace?” He will undoubtedly an- 
swer, “If the whole world and all its pleasures 
were offered to me, I would not accept them on 
so hard a condition.” 

Let us inquire further, ‘“ What recompense 
would you ask to endure these flames but half a 
day?” “Offer,” he would say, “ what delights 
you please, I will never purchase such fearful 
torments at any price whatever.” ‘“'T'o come to 
an agreement, what shall I give you to remain in 
this furnace but for one hour?” His reply will 
be: “Though you could give me all that covetous- 
ness itself could require, it would be nothing in 
comparison with the inexpressible torments of this 
burning furnace, even though I were to endure 
them only for a single hour.” If these answers 
are good and agreeable to right reason, whence is 
it, O my God, that men so slight the torments of 
hell? that for a little sordid gain, for honour or 
pleasure which is false and transitory, they run 
the risk of everlasting burning? If no reward, 
however great, will prevail upon us to endure a 
fiery furnace for one hour, how comes it to pass, 
when interest, or honour, or pleasure allures us, 
that we never fear the fire of hell? To this you 
reply, that you hope better things; that God in 
His infinite goodness and mercy does not command 
you to terrify yourself with the gloomy thoughts 
of what shall be hereafter. This is generally our 
answer; nor would it be impious in the least, if 

B 
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our actions did not cry out against us. It is a 
very rash and dangerous thing to live a wicked 
and sinful life, and, at the same time, to hope to 
be happy for ever. Alas! one sin is sufficient 
to condemn us. Know you not what Christ has 
threatened in the gospel? ‘ Whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire.”! Can you be ignorant of what He 
has forbidden? ‘Whosoever looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.”’? You have heard 
that He has plainly forewarned us: ** Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.’ 
You likewise know, that many are excluded from 
heaven by Him: ‘“ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his cross 
and followeth after me is not worthy of me.’ 
Have you never observed how plainly and openly 
that saying is repeated— Many be called, but 
few chosen ?”5 How often does our Saviour call 
upon us to amend our lives! ‘“ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”® * If thy 
hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and cast 
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them from thee; it is better for thee to enter in- 
to life halt or maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire.”! 
“* Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’”? 
Then He immediately adds: “Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate: for many, I say unto you, shall 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” Can you 
be ignorant how particularly and distinctly the 
apostle St. Paul enumerates those sins which will 
exclude from the kingdom of heaven? ‘ Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of 
the which I tell you before, as I have often told 
you in time past, that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’’* _ If, then, 
we know ourselves to be guilty of any one of these 
particulars, and do not repent of it in such a 
manner as to avoid the commission of it for the 
time to come, we may comfort ourselves with 
what hopes we please, but such hopes are with- 
out foundation; they are not hopes, but rashness 
and presumption. ‘To be beaten only with a few 
stripes is a tolerable evil; to lose a hundred or a 
thousand crowns at play is, without doubt, a great 
misfortune, but still it may be borne; to run the , 
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risk of losing one’s life is, I confess, a considerable 
evil,—it is not, however, the greatest: but to run 
the risk of losing both body and soul for ever, to 


please and flatter ourselves with hopes, and at — 


the same time to act contrary to these, is the 
greatest of evils; this is a considerable loss; in- 
deed there is none like it; it admits of no com- 
parison but with itself. This is daring rashness 
and presumption, the consequence of which must 
be fatal to us; this is folly and madness in the 
highest degree. ‘‘ O consider this, ye that forget 
God, lest He pluck you away, and there be none 
to deliver you.””! 


LePsalaiae2. 


CHAPTER III. 


The way to Eternity must be diligently and carefully sought 
after. 


Ir concerns every Christian to put this ques- 
tion openly to himself, and to ask those whom 
God has appointed to be His ministers, and to 
supply His own place upon earth, what method 
he must take to secure to himself this eternity of 
happiness. Is this the way that leads to the 
eternity which I so much long for? Something, 
indeed, I do to attain it; but, alas! my endeavours 
are mean and inconsiderable; I aspire after im- 
mortal happiness, but can these, my cold imper- 
fect works deserve so glorious,—so unspeakable a 
reward? I desire to enter in at the gate, but I 
dread the way, which is rough and thorny; and 
yet the more rough and thorny it is, the surer 
it leads to the gate of heaven. This is the 
voice of truth itself; how often does our Sa- 
yiour call upon us to walk in this narrow and 
rugged path! “ Enter ye in at the strait gate; 
for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
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which go in thereat: because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.”' And yet again: 
‘* Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.”* How dreadful and astounding 
are these words “ many” and “ few!” and yet, 
wretched and miserable creatures that we are, 
how strangely do we deceive ourselves with the 
hope of eternity! It is hard to determine whether 
we really and truly hope to be of the number of 
those happy few that shall enter into heaven; or 
whether our hopes are nothing but dreams. I 
would to God, that while we enjoy ‘‘ the accepted 
time,”—while “ the day of salvation” is continued 
to us,—we more seriously thought upon eternity, 
and reasoned with ourselves in this or the like 
manner: ‘* What is all this that I suffer, or what 
are the sufferings of others, if compared with 
eternity? What if I could number as many la- 
bours and hardships as even St. Paul himself, of 
which he has given an account in the last epistle 
which he wrote to the Corinthians ;? should I 
suffer the pains of hunger and thirst; should I 
bear a thousand injuries and reproaches; lan- 
guish under sickness and want; be stoned; 
beaten with stripes; or should I suffer ship- 
wreck: yet what are these to torments ever- 
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lasting? Therefore, in all the calamities of life I 
will comfort myself with the reflection, that they 
will have an end.”’ 

The prophet Daniel, having reckoned up sun- 
dry calamities, concludes his account with these 
words: ‘** Even to the time of the end; because 
it is yet for a time appointed.”! Where are ye, 
O ye wretched and miserable men, who almost 
drown yourselves in tears, who embitter the sweets 
and comforts of life, and shorten your days by 
impatient complainings? Let this be your com- 
fort and consolation, that your afflictions are only 
for a season. Do ye languish under divers cala- 
mities? Despair not, and suffer not your spirits 
to be cast down; they are only fora season. Do 
men tear you to pieces with reproaches? are 
ye wearied with injuries? do many other evils 
disturb your quiet? Be not discouraged, they 
are only for a season; they will not, cannot last 
for ever ;—there will be an end of your sorrow. 
The tears which ye shed are only for a time; 
your grief and sorrow are of short duration; the 
hour is coming which shall give you deliverance, 
and translate you to the regions of bliss and im- 
mortality: so true is that saying in Kcclesiasticus, 
«© A patient man will bear for a time, and after- 
wards joy shall spring up unto him.”’? Hear me 
also, ye happy men of this world, who enjoy its 
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riches and pleasures, who want for nothing in this 
life that can make you happy, if here there be any 
such thing as happiness, be ye not exalted, and 
‘* lift not up your horn on high,” but know that 
your felicity is of a short and limited extent, and 
that your rejoicing is only for a time: for the 
time will come, and come quickly, when Death 
will command you to lay aside the mask, and 
stand exposed with your fellow-creatures; then 
the remembrance of your former happiness will 
only add unto your misery. All things here are 
only for a time, but eternity is a gulf of an un- 
limited extent,—a boundless race which cannot be 
measured. Whether, therefore, | am afflicted in 
body or in soul; whether I suffer the loss of pro- 
perty, or have my reputation taken from me ; 
whether my misfortunes are inward or outward, 
—they are nothing in comparison of eternal tor- 
ments. For when fifty thousand millions of years 
shall be passed after the day of judgment, there 
will still remain another fifty thousand millions; 
and when these are gone, more and more millions 
will still succeed, and this succession will go on 
for ever. Who is there that seriously considers 
these things ? Sometimes we find in ourselves an 
inclination to apply our minds to the contempla- 
tion of eternity; but things past and future pre- 
sently distract us, our heart wavers and is full of 
vanity. Oh, who will fix and settle it for us, that 
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it may stand a while and be delighted and trans- 
ported with the splendour of eternity, which never 
changes ! 

Myrogenes did wisely in refusing the presents 
which were sent him by Eustachius, archbishop 
of Jerusalem ;—he refused them with becoming 
modesty, and intreated the messenger to acquaint 
his lord, that he desired only that he would pray 
for his deliverance from eternal punishment. Nor 
was Tully’ mistaken when he said, that nothing 
in this life could seem considerable to a wise man, 
who employed his thoughts in surveying the uni- 
verse and in contemplating eternity. But much 
better was the saying of the pious Francis,* who 
embraced a voluntary poverty, and was a true 
admirer of eternity. “The pleasure of this life,” 
says he, ‘is short, but the punishment that shall 
be hereafter is perpetual ; the labour is small, but 
the glory is eternal. Choose which you please ; 
many are called, few chosen, but all are rewarded 
according to their works, whether they be good 
or evil.” 

Whosoever, therefore, is conscious that he is 
guilty of any one sin, let him hasten his repent- 
ance: “ It is far better and sweeter,” says Gue- 
ricus, “to be purged by water than by fire.”? 


¥ Tull. Tusc. Queest. lib. iii. 

2 The founder of the order of Franciscans. He considered 
poverty the essence of the Gospel, and prescribed it as a sacred 
rule to himself and his followers. He died a.p. 1226. 

3 Guericus, Serm. iv. de Purif. 
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We must repent now, if we will be saved from 
punishment hereafter. He that fears a less evil 
shall suffer a greater; he that will not bear the 
light burden of repentance, shall incur the severest — 
punishment of hell. “ Some,” says St. Gregory, 
‘* by being too fearful of temporal evils, expose 
themselves to those which are eternal.” ‘To this 
let me add a wise saying of Pacian’s: “ Remem- 
ber,” says he, “ that there is no place in hell for 
the confession of sins; this life is the only time 
for repentance ; and if we do not lay hold of this 
opportunity, it will not be in our power to repent 
hereafter. We dread falling into the hands of a 
common executioner; a temporal fire makes us 
afraid ; but what are these to the pointed claws 
of furious devils, and to raging fires that will 
never have an end?” The advice which St. Am- 
brose' gave to a lapsed virgin? is very proper 
to be mentioned here. ‘“ The great duty of re- 
pentance is not to be performed in words, but 
in deeds ; the only true way to effect it is this: 
—contemplate the glory from which you are 
fallen ; consider with yourself, that your name is 
blotted out of the book of life, and that you are 
near, very near being cast into outer darkness, 
where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
for ever. If you believe these things to be true, 
as most certainly they are,—that the soul that 


1 Bishop of Milan in Italy, a.p. 374. 
2 Ambr. ad Virg. laps. c. viii. 
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sins shall be cast into hell-fire, and be tormented 
for ever; and that there is no other way after 
baptism of avoiding this tremendous punishment 
than by repentance; you will then be content to 
suffer the greatest and most painful afflictions in 
order to be delivered from it. When our bodies 
languish under any disease, we remove it by 
purging; let us take the same method with our 
souls, and cleanse them by repentance. Have we 
any regard to our own salvation? Do we dread 
eternal death and punishment? Have we any 
hope of life everlasting, of a state of glory and 
immortality? If we have, let all these motives 
persuade us to repentance. There is nothing _ 
which more defiles the soul than a polluted body; 
let us therefore avoid all manner of filthiness, and 
embrace those things which will purge and cleanse 
and refine our souls.” Faithful and wise is this 
advice of St. Ambrose. 

Grant, we beseech thee, O blessed Jesus, that 
we may so possess these perishing things, that 
we finally lose not the things which are eternal ; 
grant that we may tread in the happy steps, and 
follow the good and pious example of those per- 
sons of whom St. Augustine gives this excellent 
character: “ There are many,” says he, “ who 
willingly submit themselves to the yoke; who, 
from being proud, and haughty, and imperious, 
become humble and lowly; who desire to be what 
they formerly despised, and hate and detest what 
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they formerly were; who look upon themselves 
as foreigners in this life, and are always hastening 
to and aspiring after a heavenly and eternal king- 
dom; who prefer abstinence to luxury, watching 
to sleep, poverty to riches; who think it a plea- 
sure to contend with their vices ; who love their 
enemies, and endure a thousand injuries and re- 
proaches in and through the hope of an eternal 
retribution. An eternal retribution! Oh, who 
would refuse to suffer the most severe and pain- 
ful hardships to obtain so great and glorious a 
reward 2” 


REFLECTION IV. 


How holy David meditated upon Eternity, and how we should 
follow his example. 


Tuat God should doom the apostate angels, and 
men at the day of retribution, to eternal tor- 
ments, seemed so hard and incredible a doc- 
trine to some persons, that even Origen himself, 
who was well versed in the Scriptures, and not 
less famous for his ability and learning, presumed 
to maintain, in his book of Principles, that both 
the devils and the damned, after a certain pe- 
riod of years, the fire having purged and cleansed 
them from their pollutions, would be restored 
to grace. St. Augustine! and others convinced 
him of his error, and condemned him for it: 
but notwithstanding their condemnation, the opi- 
nion has found a great many supporters. The 
Aniti, heretics so called, dispersed it, under va- 
rious interpretations, throughout Spain. Some 
believed that all the damned would have a 
- general deliverance; others believed that Chris- 
1 De Civitate Dei, lib. i. c. 23. 
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tians only; others that Catholics only; others, 
again, affirmed, that this deliverance was re- 
stricted to those persons who had been more 
liberal and charitable than others in relieving the 
poor. All which errors, though they had not 
been confuted by St. Augustine, are openly con- 
demned in Holy Scripture :! “ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire ;” and again, ‘“* And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.”? These two 
texts are so plain and express on this point, that 
they will not admit of any different explanation. 
The divine Psalmist took a wonderful delight in 
the contemplation of things past and of things to 
come; and he tells us that ‘ his eyes prevented 
the night-watches.’* And again, addressing him- 
self to God, he has these words: “Thou holdest 
my eyes waking; I am so troubled that I cannot 
speak.’’4 O blessed prophet! what was it that 
thus disturbed thy sleep? What early business 
kept thee waking? Why art thou so silent, and 
why is thy heart so disquieted within thee? Hear 
the reason of it: “‘ I have considered,’’ says he, 


1 It is evident from what is here said, and, indeed, from the 
whole tenor of his reflections on Eternity, that Drexelius did 
not countenance the notion of purgatory held by many in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome. He expresses upon this point 
the Catholic doctrine to which we ourselves subscribe, and which 
is found in the writings of St. Augustine and the other ancient 
fathers. 
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“the days of old, the years of ancient times.”! 
This it was which broke his rest, and made his 
sleep go from him; he considered the days that 
were past, and the days that were to come, and 
compared them with eternity: nor was -this his 
practice in the day-time only, but “in the night,” 
says he, “I call to remembrance my song; I 
commune with mine own heart, and search out 
my spirit.”? And what was it that encouraged 
him in this nightly exercise? “ Will the Lord 
cast off for ever, and will He be no more en- 
treated ? is His mercy clean gone for ever?” See 
how he trembles at the thought of eternity — how 
fearful he is of God’s judgment, lest he should 
cast him off for ever. And what was the con- 
sequence of this meditation? What effect had it 
upon him? ‘And I said, This is mine infirmity; 
but I will remember,” or rather, I now will begin 
to remember, “ the years of the right hand of 
the Most High.” Thus in an instant he became 
a better man; he did not delay—he did not put 
off his repentance, till his latter years ; but “ now, 
—now will I begin,—now will I live a more holy 
life than I have hitherto done; not after such an 
hour, or after such a day, will I begin to do this, 
but now,—even now.” Some, perhaps, may say, 
“ Could I meditate upon eternity as David did, 
I might readily and cheerfully pronounce with 
him, ‘ Now, now will I begin.’ But, alas! Iam 
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so encumbered with daily cares—so perplexed 
and entangled with the affairs of life, which hurry 
me hourly from this place to that, that I cannot 
call home my distracted thoughts to so import- 
ant a subject. Besides, my circumstances: oblige 
me to be much in society; I hear and see a 
great deal of evil, and cannot spare time to think 
upon eternity. When we go to the park, the 
tavern, or the play-house, we never speak of such 
serious things; our minds are busied with a 
variety of subjects; we cannot then reflect on 
what shall be hereafter. When we are feasting, 
our jest and our glass employ our thoughts ; all 
serious things are banished from the company, 
and joy appears in every face. We inquire what 
news from Spain, France, or Italy. The things 
which belong to heaven and hell are old and un- 
interesting ; ‘ We know them,’ say they, ‘ already; 
why will you render them nauseous to us by too 
frequent repetition ?” By this means it comes to 
pass, that we can neither find proper time nor 
proper place to think upon eternity.” O Christian 
brethren, what you say is true; I cannot deny 
it. I wish you were as ready to amend your fault 
as you are to confess it; for though every day 
presents us with something or other which brings 
eternity to our remembrance, yet sure I am that 
it is too manifest, that nothing in the world is 
more generally neglected. 

The book of rites and ceremonies of the 
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Church of Rome, in the office of the consecration 
of bishops, has these words, Annos eternos in 
mente habe, “ Think upon eternity.” And when 
the newly elected pope is conducted in procession 
with great pomp and solemnity to St. Peter’s 
church, some one goes before him having in his 
hand a piece of burning flax, and shaking it in 
the presence of the pontiff, thrice pronounces 
the following sentence: Pater sancte, sic transit 
gloria mundi, *“* Holy father, thus the glory of 
the world passes away.” If at the beginning and 
ending of all our actions we could bring our- 
selves to repeat this sentence, Annos eternos in 
mente habe, we should find considerable benefit 
from it, more especially when time and place, and 
the wicked suggestions of our old adversary, the 
devil, tempt us to sin, or when we are in danger 
of doing any thing which will wound our consci- 
ence—at such times as these it will greatly concern 
us to think upon eternity. 


CHAPTER I. 


Various short admonitions to think upon Eternity. 


Puinip, king of Macedon, appointed a young 
nobleman to address him every morning in these 
words, “ Philip, remember that thou art a man ;”’ 
that, being put in mind of his own mortality, he 
might demean himself towards other men with 
greater care and circumspection. Consider we 
with ourselves, how much more it concerns every 
good and pious Christian, who is a member of 
Christ’s Catholic Church, to be his own monitor, 
and to say to himself every morning, three times 
at the least, Eternity! eternity! eternity! ‘Set 


thine house in order,” said the prophet to king ~ 


Hezekiah, ‘‘for thou shalt die, and not live.”! 
There will come an evening when thou shalt never 
see the next day’s morning, or there will come a 
morning, when thou shalt never see the following 
evening. Take heed, therefore, so to order thine 
affairs in every particular circumstance of life, 
that thou wound not thy conscience; and put 
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not too great confidence in perishing things, lest 
by so doing thou lose both thyself and the things 
which are eternal. 

It is a common practice with the Germans, 
when a candle is first brought into a room in the 
evening, to say, Deus det nobis lucem eternam, 
**God give us light eternal.” This is a truly 
pious and excellent custom, and very worthy of 
imitation. i 

There is also a kind of eternity in slavery and 
imprisonment, but it is dreadful and dishonour- 
able: to be condemned for ever to the galleys, 
or to be imprisoned for life, is in many men’s 
opinion so cruel and severe a punishment, that it 
is worse than death itself. 

They who suffer under any disease, or are op- 
pressed with any sore calamity, are likewise apt to 
imagine that there is a kind of eternity in their 
suffering. Hence it comes to pass that we often 
hear these impatient exclamations: ‘‘ What, will 
this never havean end? MustI be confined to my 
bed for ever? Shall I never be freed from these — 
intolerable pains? Must I always be thus tor- 
mented ?”? These eternities, however, are of short 
duration; they will quickly come to their close. 

But I return to the consideration of those long 
imprisonments, which many of their own free will 
have undergone, and in which they have been con- 
tented to pass the whole of life. To these holy 
men aud women it is no great difficulty, for the 
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sake of God, to bid an eternal farewell to the world, 
and to devote themselves to religious acts. There 
is a monastery in Bavaria, which takes its name 
from St. Alton, divided into two parts, for men and 
women, who, thus distinct from each other, main- 
tain the same round of unceasing worship as the 
monastery at Constantinople, of which mention 
has lately been made. At this monastery the 
following custom prevails. When a virgin takes 
the veil, after the public service she is introduced 
into the monastery through the chapel, four others 
go before her, beaving a coffin in solemn state ; and 
when all have entered the chapel, the doors are 
closed and barred, and the newly made sister is 
addressed in these words: ‘ Be careful that thou 
dischargest faithfully that which thou hast under- 
taken. Consider that thou hast now entered on 
a way of life never again to be abandoned. The 
world and the things of the world are to be re- 
nounced by thee, and not even in thought must 
thou revert to them. Christ, thy Saviour, is every 
thing to thee. Through yonder gate thou art to 
pass into the house of obedience, nor wilt thou 
ever pass through it again, except in this coffin, 
when the hands of thy sisters bear thee to the 
grave. The way to heaven is ever before thee, 
along this thou mayst journey; but never again to 
the world, nor to those whom thou hast left be- 
hind.’ To many this seems a sad and sorrowful 
thing. ‘*Ah!”’ say they, ‘‘to be thus shut up in 
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perpetual imprisonment—ever to live in the same 
retired place—to be denied access to one’s friends 
and parents, and life’s innocent enjoyments —to 
be so buried before the day of death—we shudder 
at the thought of it. Let others take this course, 
we will not.” But tell me, I pray you, O ye 
children of this world, in the words of the prophet, 
who among you could ‘ dwell with everlasting 
burnings ?””! It seems to you intolerable to lead 
a holy life for a very few years,—to take some 
sure road to heaven—to earn a blissful eternity— 
to be shut out from the world, that you may live 
in the more immediate presence of God, even 
though they who live thus religiously experience 
more true happiness than others, who are daily 
engaged in worldly luxury and pleasure. And 
tell me, moreover, whether any coffin is carried 
before the damned in hell? for this indicates that 
they are going indeed to suffer, but, after a few 
short years, they will be carried out dead in the 
coffin which attends them. O, how much to be 
desired were this! How mild a sentence! But 
in hell they “ long for death, but it cometh not.” 
During thousands of years they long for it, and it 
comes not: nevertheless they long for it, although 
they know that they long in vain. Whoever, 
then, loves heaven and his own soul, let him re- 
member eternity. Rufinus? makes mention of a 
similar monastery,—the monastery of Isidorus at 
1]s. xxxili. 14. + Job iii. 21. 2 habe i. 6.15. 
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Thebes, which is as large as it is noted, enclosed 
by long walls, and from its gardens, &c. well 
stocked with every necessary of life, so that they 
who live there have no need to leave it for any 
thing. Indeed, so strict is the.law of this society, 
that whoever once enters it can never leave it. 
The only egress allowed is to heaven and the 
tomb. And it seems wonderful, says Rufinus, 
that not the strictness of the law, but the happi- 
ness of the life, retains those who enter the mon- 
astery on this condition. Their whole occupation 
is prayer, and thanksgiving, and religious exercise. 
So abstemious and temperate are they, that disease 
is unknown among them, save death, the last of 
all, which no bars or fastenings can keep out. 
And does not this monastery convey some small 
resemblance to eternity? But let us proceed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eternity exceeds all the numbers of arithmetic. 


THERE is a well-known proposition in arithmetic 
concerning eternity, which boys are generally 
taught at school. It is this: If from a mountain 
of very fine sand, which is as large as the earth, or 
larger, an angel every year were to take away only 
one single grain, | demand how many thousand, or 
rather, how many millions of years must elapse 
before the mountain would appear to have suffered 
diminution? Let one skilled in numbers sit down 
and compute how many years must pass away be- 
fore this mountain, or even half of it, at a grain a 
year, can be removed by the angel. We should be 
apt at first view to imagine that there would be no 
end of removing it, and that the angel had under- 
taken a work which could not be effected. But 
herein we are mistaken; for though the work 
seems impossible, yet it may be done,—each grain 
of this vast mountain may be numbered. LEter- 
nity, however, transcends the power of numbers; 
and the reason is plainly this, because there is no 
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comparison,—no manner of proportion between 
things finite and infinite: eternity has no bounds 
or limits, and therefore cannot be comprehended. 
From this we argue, that when the damned have 
suffered the torments of hell all this vast incon- 
ceivable term of years which we suppose this 
stupendous mountain would take in removing, 
even then their torments shall be so far from 
- drawing to an end, that we can truly and properly 
say, Now begins their eternity. Eternity can 
suffer no diminution ; after a thousand millions of 
years, no part of eternity can be said to have ex- 
pired; it is one entire perfect moment, without 
beginning, middle, or end: in a word, its measure 
is always. 

This method of reckoning as regards eternity 
is also made use of by Cornelius a Lapide, a very 
eminent divine; his language is different, but his 
conclusions are the same. I the more willingly 
transcribe what he says upon this subject, because 
it can never be sufficiently impressed upon the 
minds of men. ‘ Observe,”’ says he, ‘* what is 
the iength of eternity. How long shall God and 
His saints reign? How long shall the damned 
burn in hell? For ever. How long is that? 
Imagine a hundred thousand years; but that is 
nothing in respect of eternity. Imagine ten 
hundred thousand years, yea, as many ages ; but 
that also is nothing in comparison with eternity. 
Imagine a thousand millions of years, still they are 
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nothing. Eternity is the same, and will always be 
so. Proceed and number as many more years as 
you can, add millions to millions as long as you 
please, and then suppose the damned to burn in 
hell all this vast duration: when you have done 
all this, you have not yet found the beginning 
of eternity. Imagine again as many millions of 
millions of years as there are drops in the sea, 
and you cannot yet come to the beginning of 
eternity. Such is the duration of that eternity 
of happiness which the saints and angels enjoy 
in heaven; and such also is the duration of that 
eternity of torments which God has decreed to 
the damned in hell. Spare us, O blessed Jesus, 
spare us! Spare us, O Jesus, and have mercy 
upon us, and suffer us not to be cast headlong 
into this eternity of torments ! 

“* Should God say to the damned, let the earth 
be covered with the finest sand, and let the world 
be filled therewith; let heap be piled upon heap, 
till it reach up to the highest heavens, and let an 
angel, every thousand years, take a grain from it, 
and when the whole shall be removed, after so 
many thousand years as there were grains, I will 
release you out of hell,— should God, I say, make 
any such promise to those miserable spirits, what 
a mighty consolation would it be to them! How 
would they exult and rejoice! Their damnation 
would seem somewhat easy to them. But, alas! 
after millions and millions of years, there remain 
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more millions, and still more for ever and ever. 
This is that heavy weight of eternity with which 
the damned are so sorely oppressed. Let every 
one who sins reflect upon it; and let him also con- 
sider, that unless he repent, he shall also groan 
under this inexpressible weight from everlasting 
to everlasting.” 

Gulielmus Peraldus, bishop of Lyons, a very 
learned and religious man, has given us another 
computation of the numberless years of the 
damned, which he recommends to our serious 
meditation. ‘Should the damned every day 
distil from their eyes but one tear only,” says this 
pious Bishop, “and should the tears which they 
thus distil, day after day, be preserved together in 
a convenient place, they would at length exceed 
the vast ocean itself. The drops of the sea have 
their number and measure; it is an easy thing for 
God to say, They are just so many and no more; 
but the tears of the damned can never be num- 
bered. Whence comes it to pass that we do not 


more frequently consider these things? How can 


we sin so freely and unconcernedly? How can we, 
for a little sensual satisfaction, render ourselves 
obnoxious to an eternity of torment ?” 

There is another way of casting up this vast 
circle of years, if I may so express myself, which 
is briefly this: Suppose a skin of parchment in 
breadth a span, but of such a prodigious length 


‘ Cornelius a Lapide in Exod. xv. 18. 
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that it would compass the circuit of the globe; 
suppose it filled with figures of nine so close to- 
gether that no space should be left, where can be 
found the man who can tell the sum of this vast 
number? Where is the mountain that has so 
many grains? What sea has so many drops of 
water? But yet this is nothing to eternity, the 
extent and circumference of which are much 
larger. Eternity transcends all bounds; and if 
you ask me how far it reaches, I answer, Its ex- 
tension is infinite. If thy heart, O Christian, be 
not as hard as the rocks and stones, it will sink 
down and melt within thee at the thought of 
eternity. An eternity of torments is so dreadful, 
so amazing a reflection, that if there be in thee any 
tender yearnings and soft relentings, they will and 
must exert themselves when thou thinkest upon 
eternity. But, as I observed before, there are very 
few who trouble themselves with such thoughts 
as these; men live as secure of their own salva- 
tion, as if there were no heaven, no God, no hell, 
no eternity. They daily add sin to sin, and so ad- 
vance in wickedness, as though they designed to 
perfect iniquity, and to be every day worse than 
they were before. Thus they play and sport with 
eternity, as if it were a prison only for a few 
weeks. ‘Such men as these,” says St. Gregory, 
‘instead of mourning for their sins, spend all 
their time in music and dancing; instead of em- 
ploying their thoughts upon death, and what shall 
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be hereafter, they run laughing to their execution.” 
Oh, miserable blindness! Oh, mad forgetfulness! 
How do we labour for the things of this life, 
which, at the best, is but a shadow of eternity! 
But for eternity itself we labour not at all; and 
yet should we fail of this eternity of happiness, we 
must certainly incur eternal death; and as this 
is a scene of continued misery, infinitely more 
grievous than any of the evils which we expe- 
rience in this life, so has it also this peculiar 
property, that we shall not enjoy a moment's 
respite from endless pains throughout its infinite 
space. 


CHAPTER III. 


The proper effect of reflections upon Eternity. 


Ir was in the strength of such reflections that so 
many Christian saints and martyrs, in the first 
ages of the Church, were ready to endure the 
most fearful torments which cruelty could inflict, 
and even death itself. What was it that could 
make these men so cheerful and serene in the 
midst of their sufferings? What was it that 
could inspire them with such a superior presence 
of mind, that while they lay weltering in blood 
and gasping out their souls, their serenity mocked 
their tormentors? What was it that could pro- 
duce these wonderful effects, but the thought of 
eternity? 

It was this that prevailed upon so many, who 
before had lived wickedly, to renounce the plea- 
sures and vanities of the world, to embrace a life 
of penance and severity, and to give themselves 
up to prayer and meditation. What was it that 
wrought this wonderful change in them, but the 
consideration of eternity? There are many now 
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living who are ready.to attest the truth of what I 
say; who will assure you that it was this reflection 
which gave them a disgust for the things of this 
life. Such is the testimony of the happy Teresa, 
whose example has had such influence in Spain. 
And though it may seem hard to flesh and blood 
to renounce the world and its vanities, yet the 
thought of eternity will remove these difficulties, 
and make all things sweet and pleasant. The 
thought of eternity renders our labour light and 
short; it recommends the duties of vigilance and 
devotion, and makes them lovely; it sweetens the 
pain of hunger and thirst, and makes poverty a 
“pleasure ; it softens the calamities and mortifica- 
tions of this life, and not only makes them toler- 
able, but so orders them for our good, that our 
very sufferings are a source of joy and consolation. 
Whoever thinks on the years of eternity, and 
endeavours more and more to fix them in his 
mind by frequent meditation, is undismayed at the 
greatest labours; he endures the evils and mis- 
fortunes which befal him with invincible fortitude. 
Should you offer him a kingdom, he would refuse 
it; not all the delights and pleasures of the uni- 
verse would tempt him to change his happy state. 
He bears all things, and submits to all things, 
without complaining; for he reasons thus with 
himself: What a very trifle is this or that evil! 
Shall this or that thing discompose me? No, I 
will resolve to bear it with patience; be it what it 
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may, it cannot last for ever. My enemies may 
execute their rage upon me; they may load me 
with oppression, but it is only for a time. Go, ye 
detractors; I defy your malice. Tear me to pieces, 
ye envious ones! I will not fly from you; this is 
your hour and the power of darkness; I wait for 
and expect the day of the Lord—the day of eter- 
nity. Why should I vex and discompose myself 
with fruitless lamentation? Even all this life is 
but the death of one hour; the victory is not dif- 
ficult—the triumph is eternal. Why should J 
dread the angry ocean, when the haven is so near ? 
It is even now in view. Let the storms and tem- 
pests rage against me, I will not be afraid. It — 
may thunder for a time upon the heads of the 
good and virtuous, but the thunder will soon be 
past and gone. It shall not be so with the 
enemies of God. True and faithful is the pro- 
phecy of Daniel: “Many,” says he, ‘that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake; some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.””! 

In the old law God commanded Moses, say- 
ing, “ Make thee two trumpets of silver, of a 
whole piece shalt thou make them: if they blow 
but with one trumpet, then the princes which are 
the heads of the thousands of Israel shall gather 
themselves unto thee. When ye blow an alarm, 
then the camps shall go forwards.”? To these two 


1 Dan. xii. 2. 2 Numb. x. 2. 
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trumpets the words ‘ now’ and ‘ always’ may 
be fitly compared. The law of the world is this: 
‘* Let us enjoy the good things that are present ; 
and let us speedily use the creatures like as in 
youth ; let us fill ourselves with costly wine and 
ointments, and let no flower of the spring pass by 
us; let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before 
they be withered; let none of us go without his 
part of voluptuousness; let us leave tokens of our 
joyfulness in every place.”' They who attend 
only to the sound of this one trumpet, and lift up 
their ears to this word ‘ now,’ do for the most 
part live here as if no ‘ always’ were to follow 
hereafter. They remove not their camp; they 
forget, in the midst of their enjoyment, that they 
are but “ pilgrims and strangers on the earth ;”? 
they give themselves up to the lusts of the flesh, 
and care for nothing but how to get riches and to 
wanton in pleasures; the sound of this ‘ now’ 
has so beat upon their ears, that the best advice 
is lost upon them, they hear not the ‘ always’ 
which will quickly follow. But they who hear 
the sound of both trumpets, which the Church 
sounds to them every day, and incline their hearts 
to understand the sound, and thereupon compare 
this little ‘now’ with the infinite, everlasting 
‘always,’ move their camp without any delay ; 
they live as strangers and pilgrims on the earth ; 
they crucify the flesh; they consider themselves 
1 Wisdom ii. 6-9. 2 Heb. xi. 13. 


— 
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as travellers, and therefore send their riches and 
pleasures before them into their country, which 
is above; they had rather enjoy them ‘ always’ in 
heaven, than ‘ now’ upon earth. Most certain it 
is, that whoever seriously and attentively listens 
to the sound of these trumpets, and truly compares 
the present with the future, — things transitory 
with things eternal, — will immediately prepare 
for his departure, and provide himself with the 
necessaries for his journey; he will remember 
that he is now on the way to eternity, and will 
therefore hold a conference with his soul, and ask 
himself such questions as these: “ Am I able 
to give an account to God of all my thoughts, 
and words, and actions? And when I give Him 
an account, what sentence will God pronounce 
upon me? ‘ Now’ therefore will I die to myself, 
that I may live ‘ always’ to God and to myself.” It 
cannot but be well with him who each day thus 
seriously thinks upon eternity. Whatever we do, 
we must pass this way! Alas, we know not how 
little time we have to live! Death may perhaps 
be nearer than we imagine; and he it is, who, 
at our last and gloomy hour, will lead us to the 
gate of eternity, and compel us to enter. The 
words and actions of dying persons daily and 
hourly inculcate this important truth. 

In the year of our Lord 1606, on the twenty- 
third day of March, died Justus Lipsius, a man 
famous for his great learning, of which his writ- 

H 
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ings are an abundant evidence. While he lived, 
he often wished, with Augustus, to have a short 
and easy death; and he had his wish, for he died 
after four days’ illness. During this time he 
made no mention of his writings or studies; so far 
from it, that when one of his friends, who came 
to visit him, said that he need use no arguments 
to persuade him to patience under his pain, 
the philosophy! which he had studied so much 
would furnish him with motives sufficient for that 
purpose; his reply was this: Domine Jesu, da 
mihi patientiam Christianam, ‘ Lord Jesus, give 
me Christian patience.”’ In the beginning of his 
illness he received the Holy Sacrament, and con- 
tinued every day to entreat the prayers of all good 
Christians; till at length perceiving his dissolution 
drawing near, he addressed himself to God in the 
following manner :— 

“OQ Lord God, have mercy, I beseech Thee, 
on Thy poor distressed servant, who is now. 
struggling and contending with eternity. Leave 
me not, neither forsake me, O God, in this my 
last hour, on which depends my everlasting sal- 
vation. 2 


1 He had been a great admirer of the cold sentiments of the 
Stoics. 

* This prayer in the original is unhappily infected with the 
false notion of divine honour due to our Lord’s virgin mother, 
entertained by the Church of Rome. These passages have been 
omitted in the translation. 
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This is a noble and excellent example, and 
very fit to be followed by every good Christian. 

Let us daily urge the same petition, and fer- 
vently pray, “*O Christ Jesus, be present with 
Thy servant, who is struggling with eternity !” 


REFLECTION V. 


Instances of wicked and ungodly men who have meditated 
upon Eternity. 


In the history of the old fathers, we have an 
account of a religious man, who, in meditating 
on the ninetieth Psalm, came at length to these 
words: “ For a thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday, seeing that is past as a watch in 
the night.”’ Here he stopped, not being able to 
conceive why a thousand years and one short 
day should be compared together. Upon this, 
they tell us, that a little bird was sent to him by 
Almighty God, which so charmed and transported 
this pious man by the sweetness of his note, that 
though he heard him a considerable time, he 
thought that the bird had scarce sung an hour. 

** The wind bloweth where it listeth.”! Not 
only good men, with holy David, have meditated 
upon eternity, but even the wicked and ungodly 
have sometimes made it the subject of their 
thoughts when they least intended to do so. 


1 John iii. 8. 
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Benedictus Renatus gives us an account of an 
ungodly man, who was so great a stranger to 
watching and fasting, and other religious mortifi- 
cations, that he could not endure the want of any 
thing, — especially the want of sleep. It hap- 
pened one night that this Fulco (for such was his 
name) could not compose himself to rest as he 
was wont to do; he was so disturbed with fright- 
ful dreams that his sleep went from him: he 
tossed about, and changed his side, but to no 
purpose; he then wished for day. Here the 
wind of the Lord began to blow, though in an 
unknown land, for this man seldom thought of 
anything but his pleasure. Being tired with 
lying awake, he began at last to think with him- 
self: “* Would any one consent, upon any terms 
whatever, to lie two or three years together awake 
in this dismal darkness, and all that time to be 
deprived of the company of his friends, even 
though the sickness under which he languished 
were light and easy? Would any one consent, 
though he lay upon a bed of down, to be bound 
to it for so long a season, and not to have the 
liberty of diverting himself with plays, and feast- 
ing, and revelry, with sports and _ entertain- 
ments? Offer what reward or recompense you 
please, sure I am that no man would submit 
to so great a hardship. But what am I, that I 
should hope to be exempted from those cala- 
mities which are incident to other men! The 
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time will come, when, whether I will or not, I 
must lie, as well as others, upon the bed of sick- 
ness, unless I die suddenly, which God forbid! 
But when I go hence, what will become of me? 
my body will rot and putrefy in the earth ;—this 
is the condition of all mortal things, and I must 
submit to it—but what will become of my soul in 
the other world? I cannot believe that all men 
go to the same place after death; some go this 
way, and some that; there is a heaven, and is 
there not a hell? Ah me! what kind of bed 
will the damned have there? how many years 
must they lie in hell? Will the flames thereof 
continue for ever? when, oh! when will they be 
extinguished? Christ, indeed, has threatened to 
punish the wicked with everlasting fire; and He 
will certainly do so,—the thing is plain and evi- 
dent. Shall the damned, then, burn in fire for 
ever? are not a thousand and a thousand years 
sufficient to wash away the sins of one short life ? 
shall the damned never see the sun? shall they 
never behold the glory of the heavens ? shall they 
always be excluded from the presence of God, 
and be miserable for ever?” Such thoughts as 
these kept him constantly awake, and so far pos- 
sessed his mind, that night and day he thought 
of nothing but eternity. He endeavoured to rid 
himself of such uneasy reflections, but all his 
endeavours were vain; he went very often to 
plays and music-meetings, he associated with 
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men of wit and pleasure, and sought to drown 
his cares in wine; by these means he stifled 
for a time the complaints of conscience, but 
when he came to himself he could not fly from 
them. Eternity was always present to his mind, 
and it sorely troubled him. At length he de- 
termined to change his former course of life, 
and to improve what yet remained. ‘“ Miser- 
able wretch,” said he, “ that I am, how sadly 
do I waste my time! I enjoy the world and I 
do not enjoy it; I suffer many things which I 
would not suffer, and I want many things which 
I fain would have. I make myself a perfect slave, 
and what is my reward? Now I see what re- 
compense they are likely to expect, who, through- 
out life, have been slaves to this world. For, 
admitting it were in my power to enjoy such a 
round of pleasure as my soul could wish, how 
long would such continue? The many funerals 
which I daily meet are to me a sensible and con- 
vincing argument that I cannot be sure that I 
shall live till to-morrow. O eternity, if thou 
hadst no being! if thou wert in any other place 
than heaven, even on a bed of down, how bitter 
and unpleasant wouldest thou be! We are not 
without difficulty brought off from those habits 
which by frequent practice have become a se- 
cond nature to us; a man who has accustomed 
himself to keep much company, to drink hard, 
and gratify his luxury, is not easily weaned from 
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it. But delays are dangerous; death may come 
on a sudden, and snatch us away. Why delay 
then? Things that are necessary do not admit 
of any hesitation. Well, I am resolved, if I live, 
that I will be quite another man: this life is very 
short, but eternity is for ever. I must now think 
of changing my habits. I am resolved upon it, 
and now I will begin.” To conclude this account, 
he immediately retired from the world, and put his 
guod resolutions into practice ; he lived as became 
a religious man; he dedicated himself to God 
and eternity, and his death was “ the death of the 
righteous.” 

_ Oeternity! how few are they who think thus 
seriously upon thee! and yet they are fewer who 
treasure thee up in their minds, and delight as it 
were to dwell upon thee. We seek greedily after 
other things, but eternity is vile in our eyes; we 
look upon it as a dry, barren, and unprofitable 
speculation. Our hearts are bent upon getting 
riches, but riches are frail and perishing ; besides, 
in a little time we must leave them. We are am- 
bitious after honour; but what is honour? it is an 
empty bauble, and is soon gone from us. We 
love to satisfy our souls with pleasures; but these 
are pain and bitterness in the end. We wish for 
rest; but it is of very short duration. Nothing 
seems to us more desirable than friendship; but 
death divides the most intimate friends. What 
more pleasing than conversation? but it is not 
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about the things which are above. We seek after 
abundance; but we seek it where it soon will fail. 
Did we oftener contemplate eternity, our desires 
would cool to the things of this world: let St. 
Bernard be my witness in this particular; “ He 
that is truly athirst for eternity has no taste or 
relish for transitory things.””! 

There are some persons who have a kind of 
eternity on their tongues—who make solemn pro- 
testations that they will avoid such and such 
things for ever. ‘‘ I will never come near such 
a place again; the remembrance of the sin which 
I there committed shall make me shun it as 
long as I live. Nor will I ever for the future 
associate with my former companions in wicked- 
ness. I take a last farewell of rioting and drunk- 
enness, chamberings and wantonness. Let it 
suffice that I have once or oftener been at such 
places—that I have sinned with such and such 
persons, and did as they did.” These are wise 
and prudent resolutions, and the man who makes 
them deserves to be commended; for he that is 
afraid to sin is most certainly in the right in 
avoiding all occasions which may tempt him to 
it. But I wish, O man! that thou wert as careful 
to fulfil thy promises as thou art ready to make 
them. Alas! how common is it for men to 
forget their vows and resolutions, and in a few 
days—I had almost said a few hours—to commit 


1 Bern. Epist. iii. 
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again those very sins against which they have 
made so solemn protestations ! It concerns us, 
therefore, to be very prudent and cautious in such 
cases, not only in the promises we make, but in 
using our utmost power faithfully to perform 
them. We must not make rash promises to 
God; but when we have made a vow unto Him, 
we must be sure to keep it with an inviolable 
fidelity. We have several dreadful examples be- 
fore us, how severe God is in punishing such as 
vow unto Him, and do not take care to make 
good their vows. 


CHAPTER I. 


The labour of Man and of the Spider compared together. 


THERE is another kind of eternity (and it is the 
worst of all) which those men vainly promise to 
themselves who would be happy before they go 
hence, and who would be in heaven before they are 
there. “‘ Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye 
scornful men,” says the prophet Isaiah, “ because 
ye have said, We have made a covenant with 
death, and with hell are we at agreement.’ O ye 
foolish and unwise! what is this eternity which 
ye thus madly promise yourselves? Alas! here is 
nothing permanent and lasting. How beautifully 
does the Psalmist describe thig your imaginary 
eternity! ‘‘We spend our years,” says he, “as 
a tale that is told;’? or, as others read it, We 
spend our years in musing like the spider. What 
are all our years but one continued musing ?— 
labour and grief, care and suspicion, divide our 
life; just as the spider weaves thread upon thread, 
even so is life. It is one continued scene of 


1 Tsaiah xxviii. 14, 15. *: Peal.’ xe: 9: 
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trouble ; we are always sighing to be freed from 
some evil, or to enjoy some expected good; we 
are always undertaking something mighty; and 
where is our success? We weave in effect the 
spider’s web, though we do not know it; we take 
immense pains, but to little or no purpose. We 
spend our years in musing like the spider. The 
spider spares no pains or labour in weaving her 
web ; she is always in motion, she runs to and 
fro, and returns again to the point from which she 
set out. She consumes herself, and works out 
her own bowels in spinning a thousand curious 
threads to build her little mansion ; which, when 
it is finished, is hable to be blown away by every 
puff of wind. She hangs it aloft, and fastens it 
to the roof of the house; she renews her former 
toil, takes many and many a journey about it, 
and again exhausts her own poor bowels in 
strengthening it all she can with thread upon 
thread. This admirable texture is at length 
completed; it hangs aloft, and all things seem 
secure; when on a sudden it is swept away 
with the least touch of a broom, and the work 
which cost her so much labour is destroyed in a 
moment. But this is notall; the unhappy spider 
either perishes in the ruins, or is taken in the net 
which she made, and trodden under foot. Thus 
this little animal makes, as it were, her own wind- 
ing sheet, and weaves a snare to catch herself. 

In like manner, many in this world exhaust 
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their spirits and consume away in acquiring 
great and honourable titles, in following pleasure, 
heaping up riches, and in contriving ways and 
means to keep and increase them. To compass 
these ends they employ all their wit; they run up 
and down, and heat and vex and fatigue them- 
selves; just as the spider spins out her bowels, 
so these waste their best spirits, and enervate the 
strength and vigour of life. And to what purpose 
is it? Kven when they have effected what they 
intended, their works are no better than the 
spider’s web, good for nothing but to catch flies. 
Besides, they often die in the midst of their work ; 
the many happy days which they promise them- 
selves prove fatal to them, and that which they 
designed to be their palace becomes their tomb. 
Thus we spend our years in musing like the spider. 
We propose to ourselves great and mighty things, 
but fail in the performance of them; even what 
we do, had, for the most part, better never have 
been done. And as for the things after which we 
strive with so much vehemence, and which we 
are not able to attain, these are of short and un- 
certain date; neither they nor we can continue 
for ever. ‘* Thus the covenant with death is dis- 
annulled, and the agreement with hell shall not 
stand.’ We cousume away and perish ; and, what 
is yet more melancholy, we blindly rush head- 
long into eternity, whence there is no redemption. 


1 Tsaiah xxviii. 18. 
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It is reported of Guerricus, that as he was 
hearing one day at church the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, wherein are these words: ‘* And all the 
days that Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died;’”! “ and all the days of 
Seth were nine hundred and twelve years, and 
he died ;’’? “ and all the days of Enos were nine 
hundred and five years, and he died;’? “ and 
all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died,’* &c.,—the 
apprehensions of death made so strong an im- 
pression upon his mind, that he immediately re- 
tired from the world, and dedicated himself to the 
service of God, in order that he might “ die the 
death of the righteous,” and stand possessed of 
that blessed eternity which is no where to be 
found upon earth. 


1 Gen. v. 5. 2 ver. 8. 3 ver. 11. *' yer. Oi. 


CHAPTER II. 


The best question. 


St. Matthew gives us an account of a young man 
who came to Christ and asked Him a question ;! 
and in St. Mark we have the particulars of his 
carriage and address: “‘ There came one run- 
ning,” says that evangelist, “and kneeled to 
Him, and asked Him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life??? ‘To him 
our Saviour made this reply: ‘Thou knowest 
the commandments; if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments.’ At Philippi, acity of 
Macedonia, “ the keeper of the prison fell down 
before Paul and Silas, and said, Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved ?’’4 This was an excellent ques- 
tion, and, indeed, the best that can be asked. 
But, O good God! where are they who put this 
question? Among all our inquiries, this is very 
seldom or never to be heard. It is common 
with men, by their foolish inquiries, to betray 
epiiacu, xix. 16. 2 Mark x. 17. 
ea Matty) xixi17. 4 Acts xvi. 29, 30. 
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weakness and curiosity, and to discover to others 
those imperfections which they would willingly 
conceal. If any one is solicitous to know where 
the best wine is to be sold, I can easily divine 
his inclinations. If another asks such immodest 
questions that I cannot hear them without being 
ashamed, he unveils the secrets of his heart, 
and discovers it to be full of those things with 
which his discourse so. much abounds. We are 
ever proposing questions to one another; but 
we never inquire, Which is the way that leads 
to heaven? This is the fault of all vicious 
men, but particularly of those who give them- 
selves up to luxury and intemperance, who care 
for nothing else but how they may gratify their 
sensual inclinations, and take their fill of un- 
lawful pleasures. This, I say, is their misfor- 
tune, that though they have plunged into the 
deep, and are just upon the point of perishing, 
they seldom or never, with that seriousness and 
sincerity which becomes so weighty and impor- 
tant a matter, say thus to themselves: “ Is this 
the way to eternal felicity? Is this the way that 
leads to heaven?” But of all others, they are least 
apt to put this question whose life is full of enjoy- 
ment, who have nothing to trouble and discom- 
pose them, or, if they have, endeavour all they can 
to make themselves insensible to it. They look 
upon affliction to be the greatest of evils; and are 
so intent upon pleasure, that as long as all things 
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are well with them, they regard not the miseries 
and calamities of others, and never concern them- 
selves in the least with what shall be hereafter. 
This is their daily and constant song: ‘‘ The hea- 
vens, even the heavens are the Lord’s; but the earth 
hath He given to the children of men.”! They 
want neither strength of body nor mind, by which 
they may escape the power of men; but the hands 
of the Lord are mighty, they will bring them to 
judgment, and compel them to suffer everlasting 
punishment for all their wicked and ungodly deeds. 
God may sometimes in His secret judgment reject 
a sinner; He may take away His presence from 
him, and give him over to follow his own ima- 
ginations, “to walk in the ways of his heart, 
and in the sight of his eyes.”? He may suffer 
him to enjoy a state of prosperity, and to lead an 
easy and happy life, so that if ever he should do 
anything that is good, he may immediately receive 
his reward. God, I say, may suffer all this; in 
His secret judgment He may spare him here, to 
punish him hereafter. The royal Psalmist, speak- 
ing of these seemingly happy men, gives them 
this character: ‘ ‘They are not in trouble as other 
men; neither are they plagued like other men.’ 
They go “ a whoring with their own inventions.’” 
This certainly is the most deplorable condition of 
life that can possibly be imagined. God spares 


1 ‘Roar exv. 16. 2 Eccles. xi. 9. 
3 Psal. lxxiii. 5. 4 Psal. cvi. 39. 
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not those whom He designs to prepare for eter- 
nity, but causes them “oft to feel the rod.’ I 
could confirm this truth by many examples, but, 
at present, I shall mention but one, which, in- 
deed, is so extraordinary in all its circumstances, 
that I know nothing like it in the history of past 
ages. 


1 Keclus. xxx. 1. 


CHAPTER III. 


How God punishes here, that He may spare hereafter. 


In the year of our Lord 1185, Andronicus the 
First, Emperor of the East, having been taken 
prisoner by his own subjects in the third year 
of his reign, was very cruelly and barbarously 
treated. They put two iron chains about his 
neck, loaded him with fetters, and in this manner 
carried him before Isaacius Angelus, who was 
chosen emperor in his stead. Having first re- 
proached him for his tyranny, Isaacius Angelus 
delivered him over to the enraged multitude to 
do with him as they pleased. Nothing could be 
more gratifying to the people than to have it 
in their power to revenge themselves upon their 
enemy; and indeed their revenge was very extra- 
ordinary: they buffeted him, bastinadoed him, 
pulled him by the beard, tore his hair from his 
head, dashed out his teeth ; when this was done, 
they dragged him into the public market, and 
exposed him to the mockery of all the citizens ; 
nay, even the women fell upon him and _ beat 
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him with their fists. After this they cut off his right 
hand, and thrust him thus maimed into the com- 
mon dungeon of thieves and robbers, without meat 
or drink, and without any one to look after him. 
In a few days they put out one of his eyes; and 
being thus miserably mangled,—having not only 
lost an eye but an arm,—they put upon him a little 
short cloak, shaved his head, and set him upon a 
scabbed camel with his face toward the tail; then 
they put on his head a crown of garlic, and forced 
him to hold the camel’s tail instead of a sceptre. 
In this manner they led him in triumph through 
the market-place, observing a slow majestic pace ; 
here he was again insulted by the furious rabble, 
who never considered that but three days since 
this same person was a great and mighty emperor, 
praised, admired, and celebrated by the people, 
and that they themselves had taken the oath of 
allegiance to be his true and faithful subjects. 
Their rage immediately supplied them with arms 
—stones and brands were flung at him in abund- 
ance,—some beat him on the head with clubs; 
others filled his nostrils with dirt; others dipped 
sponges in filth and squeezed them upon his face ; 
some pierced him in the side with spits, others 
hooted and called him names. An impudent 
woman coming out of a kitchen with a pot of 
scalding water, poured it on his head as he passed 
by. There was none who did not do him some 
injury. At length they brought him into the 
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theatre, where they mocked and flouted him as 
they pleased; then they took him from the camel 
and hung him up by the heels between two pillars. 
The unhappy emperor endured these indignities 
with invincible patience. He discovered nothing 
that was mean and unmanly, but behaved himself 
in all respects like a truly pious and Christian 
hero. He never was heard to accuse his ill-for- 
tune, or to lament and complain in the least; and 
if he had, it would have been to no purpose: he 
began to consider his account with God, and to 
beg pardon for his sins; and now and then he 
was observed to repeat this expression, Domine, 
miserere ; Domine, miserere, * Lord, have mercy ; 
Lord, have mercy !” 

Unhappy Andronicus, in that thou wast forced 
to undergo such inhuman barbarities; but happy 
in this, in that thou sufferedst them with a pati- 
ence invincible, as the just reward and recompense 
of sin ! 

But the rage of the multitude did not stop 
here; they were resolved to torment him as long 
as he lived. They took off his coat, and tore his 
flesh with hooks and harping-irons: one more 
cruel than the rest, ran his sword into his belly, 
and pierced his bowels as he was hanging. Two 
others, to try whose sword was the sharpest, 
pierced him in the back, leaning with all their _ 
strength upon their swords as they thrust them 
into him. Here the miserable emperor, with 
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much pain and difficulty, lifted up his wounded 
hand to his mouth, with the design, as some 
thought, of removing the warm blood which 
sprang into it from his wounds, and in so doing 
his life went from him. After some days he was 
taken down from the gallows, and thrown like a 
beast under one of the arches of the theatre, when 
some who had more humanity in them than the 
rest, removed his body to another place; but 
Isaacius would not suffer him to be buried. 

O Andronicus! O emperor of the East! how 
ought you to adore the goodness of God, for this 
His extraordinary grace and mercy, in permitting 
you to suffer these indignities for a few days, that 
you might not perish days without number! You 
were miserable for a short time here on earth, 
that you might be happy for ever and ever. And 
I doubt not, but that you thought upon the years 
of eternity, seeing that you endured this state of 
torment with such fortitude as was not to be 
daunted by the greatest extremity. 

I have taken this account from the Annals of 
Nicetas Cheniates, who lived at the time when 
these things were done.! 

O Christians, Christians, think upon eternity ! 
In all the miseries and extremities of life, let the 

1 In the text, mention is here made, on the authority of 
Nicetas, of a miracle which is pretended to have taken place just 
before the death of Andronicus, in testimony of his faith. For 


obvious reasons it has not been thought necessary to supply the 
omission, 
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thought of eternity be your consolation; it will 
wonderfully sweeten the rigour of your pains, 
and make them seem light and short—short 
indeed, if compared with eternity. ‘* For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.”1 Upon this St. Augustin cries out in 
prayer, Domine, hic ure, hic seca, modo in eternum 
parcas, * Burn me here, O Lord; let me suffer 
here, so Thou sparest me hereafter.” The excel- 
lent Fulgentius also, for three score and ten days 
before his death, was heard continually saying, 
*‘ Lord, grant me patience here, and ease here- 
after.” Thus this pious man continued to pray 
even to the very moment of his.departure. Cer- 
tain it is, that God seldom spares in this life 
those whom He designs to make happy for ever. 


102 Clore iv. 17: 


» REFLECTION VI. 


How Holy Scripture in many places inculcates reflection 
upon Eternity. 


THE royal Psalmist, speaking of the wicked, has 
these words: “The wicked walk on every side,”! 
or in acircuit. This is their way and manner of 
life; they go from feast to feast, from pleasure to 
pleasure, from one wickedness to another. This 
is their circle; when they have gone the round 
of wickedness, they begin again, and proceed as 
before, until death surprises them in their circuit, 
when they least expect him. 

The sons of Job agreed to feast and regale 
each other by turns, “‘ every one his day.”’? Their 
good old father wisely considered that these daily 
entertainments could not but be sinful; upon 
which he “sent and sanctified them, and rose 
up early in the morning, and offered burnt offer- 
ings, according to the number of them all.”? As 
the wicked, therefore, delight to consume their 
days in a circle of pleasure, God will appoint 
them a circle, but it shall be a circle of torments, 


a Psal. xii. '8: 2 Job i, 4. 3 ver. 5. 
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which will never have an end. This was foretold 
by holy David: “Thine arrows,” says he, “ went 
abroad; the voice of thy thunder was heard round 
about.”' Famine, war, pestilence, disease, calami- 
ties, death, and all other afflictions, under which 
we often languish in this life, are the arrows of 
the Lord; these, however, soon fly over us; they 
swiftly pass from one to another; but the voice of 
His thunder, the voice of His anger and heavy dis- 
pleasure, like a wheel that is always in motion, 
shall sound round about the infernal regions from 
everlasting to everlasting. 

This wheel, as if filled with gunpowder, when 
once it takes fire, shall burn to all eternity. “A 
fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto 
the lowest hell.’? There is also another circle 
which is likewise eternal; I mean, a continual 
changing from the extremes of heat and cold. 


1 Ps, Ixxvii. 17, 18. 2 Deut. xxxii. 22. 

3 That a continual changing from the extremes of heat and 
cold forms a portion of the punishment of the damned, is a very 
common notion among the old writers, and is founded upon one 
or two passages in holy writ. The idea has been beautifully em- 
bodied by Milton; Paradise Lost, b. ii. 1. 596. 


‘‘ Thither by harpy-footed fairies hal’d 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire.’ 
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“Drought and heat consume the snow-waters, 
and so doth the grave those which ,have sinned.”! 
This is more expressly intimated to us by the 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth,’’? which are 
mentioned by St. Matthew. The better to de- 
scribe this dreadful and incomprehensible wheel 
of eternity, we wikl first shew how the holy fathers 
agree with the church, and then how the church 
agrees with holy Scripture in this particular. In 
these are many excellent admonitions, to which 
if we give good heed, eternity will not easily be 
forgotten. 


Shakespeare also has described 'the same; Measure for Measure, 
act 3. 
«¢ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

‘To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.’’ 


1 Job xxiv. 19. 2 Matt. viii. 12. 


CHAPTER I. 


The answers of the holy fathers, and the church, to several 
questions respecting Eternity. 


Or all the holy fathers who have lived in dif- 
ferent ages, there are five that particularly deserve 
our esteem and veneration: Augustin, Chryso- 
stom, Gregory, Bernard, and Laurentius Justi- 
nianus.! 

The first question is this: Whether it be more 
tolerable to endure the headache, toothache, gout, 
cholic, or any other acute distemper, for three 
days and nights without intermission, than to eat 
a mouthful of fish made bitter by the breaking of 
the gall. This may seem a very idle and foolish 
inquiry ; for how much better would it be to eat 
a whole fish, however bitter, than to endure such 
torturing pains, though but for one day! The 

1 Brief notices of the lives of St. Augustin, St. Chrysostom, 
and St. Bernard, will be found respectively in pages 2, 16, and 29. 
Laurentius Justinianus, the fifth here mentioned, lived about the 
same time as Thomas a Kempis, and belonged to the same class 


of theologians, the Mystics, who were in great repute during the 
fifteenth century, and to whose opinions Drexelius conformed. 
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bitterness of the fish will do you no injury; it will 
neither endanger life, nor bring upon you any dis- 
temper; it may seem, indeed, unpleasant to the 
taste, but what of that? The answer is very just 
and proper; and yet how many make choice of 
the former! How often does the pious preacher 
tell men in a very plain and eloquent manner, 
“O Christians, Christians! the way which ye go 
will ruin you for ever; our blessed Saviour, both 
by His life and doctrine, has shewn us a safer and 
much better way; ye have wandered long enough; 
return, O return, and ‘bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance.’ The good God has put it into 
every man’s power to go to heaven, if he will. 
He is always ready to give His assistance to 
those who desire it. The duties of abstinence and 
mortification are, I confess, very bitter and pain- 
ful; to live a chaste and innocent life, to keep a 
constant guard over our senses, and to conquer 
our passions, is no such small and easy task as 
some may imagine; but however grievous and 
difficult, we must endure it. ‘Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into His 
glory ?? Let not that labour which is but for a 
season make us afraid; it is necessary that, for a 
few years, or perhaps a few days, we should act 
and suffer valiantly; but our peace and joy will 
be eternal. He is the greatest conqueror who 
conquers himself, who bridles his appetites, and 
1 Matt. iii. 8. 2 Luke xxiv. 26. 
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strenuously opposes his impetuous passions, for 
the sake of heaven and Christ and a happy eter- 
nity. Our blessed Saviour, after His resurrection, 
invited His disciples to dine upon some fish,! 
which was broiled upon the coals; by which 
action He signified to them, what great things 
they should suffer. That they should not think 
of leading a soft and pleasant life; but that they 
should be stoned, scourged, crucified, and flayed 
alive; and that this was the only way to a joyful 
resurrection, and an eternity of happiness. That 
the things which we see are mere trifles, of no 
value, and consequently not to be compared 
with that everlasting felicity which is invisible.” 
These things are often preached, and pressed, and 
urged upon the minds of men; but they are little 
regarded. This bitter fish,—by which I under- 
stand the duties of abstinence and mortification, 
is recommended to us both from the press and the 
pulpit, but we set it at nought; we hear and read 
many discourses upon eternity, but we will not 
dispose ourselves to believe them; if at any time 
they make a more than ordinary impression on 
our minds, the cares of the world soon efface it, 
and bury it in oblivion. Even when conscience 
acts the preacher, and forces, as it were, upon us 
some excellent admonitions, and is instant with 
us to put these in practice, it prevails nothing,— 
all its persuasions are in vain. ‘There are many 
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so perverse in disposition, that they will not listen 
to the voice of the preacher, nor to the dictates of 
conscience, be they ever so pressing; on the con- 
trary, they will debate the matter with you, and, 
in opposition to what you assert, will confidently 
reply, ‘* Let all things go well with us here, and 
we are satisfied ; who can tell what shall be here- 
after? Things future are precarious and uncer- 
tain; no man was ever known to come back from 
the kingdom of darkness; let us, therefore, mind 
our present profit, and enjoy as much of life as we 
‘ can.” Such are the principles which the men of 
the world prescribe; but let St. Augustin deter- 
mine this question. ‘It is better,” says he, *‘ to 
suffer a little bitterness in the mouth, than to 
be tormented in the bowels for ever.’’ It is in- 
finitely better to suffer for our sins in this life 
than in that which is to come. It is infinitely 
better to keep our bodies under subjection, and 
to accustom ourselves to the necessary duties of 
abstinence and mortification, for sixty or seventy 
years together, than to suffer for one day the 
torments of the damned, whose anguish and 
misery are beyond expression. But let us see 
what another of the fathers has to say upon this 
subject. 

The second question is proposed by St. Chry- 
sostom :! * Should a man, one night in a hundred 
years, enjoy a sweet and pleasant dream, and 


' Hom. xx. ad Populum. 
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afterwards be punished a hundred years for it, 
would he wish to enjoy his dream again? What 
proportion has a dream to a hundred years? 
The same and less has this short life to that 
which is to come; as a drop is to the ocean, 

so are a thousand years to eternity.” In another 
place’ he has these words: “ Is there any thing 
that can be compared with eternity? What 
are ten thousand years to infinite ages? They 
are not as the least drop of water to the vast 
abyss. When once this life is past and gone, the 
state which succeeds is fixed and unchangeable ; 
do not expect to see an end of it; after death 
there is no repentance, our tears will then be 
unserviceable to us,-and all our sighing will be 
vain. Though a man should gnash his teeth in 
hell, or put out his fiery, burning tongue, yet no 
one will ‘dip the tip of his finger in water,’? no 
cooling drop must be expected; he shall receive 
the same answer which Abraham once made to 
the rich man, ‘ Son, remember, that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things.’ But suppose 
that a man should enjoy his pleasures all the days 
of his life, without any interruption, what are 
these to an eternity of ages? The things of this 
life, whether good or evil, soon expire; but the 
punishments of the next are as immortal as the 
soul itself, which will never have an end. In this 


1 Hom. xxviii. in Epist. ad Hebreos. 
2 Luke vi. 24, 25. 
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world, if the body be burnt, the soul departs from 
it; but in the other, the body itself at the re- 
surrection shall become incorruptible, and the 
soul shall burn for ever and ever. The bodies of 
sinners shall, I say, at the resurrection become 
incorruptible; but for what purpose? not to re- 
ceive a crown of glory, but to suffer the vengeance 
of eternal fire.’ Thus far St. Chrysostom. 

St. Gregory comes next, who gives this solu- 
tion to the following question: ‘ Will a man be 
sooner intoxicated by drinking in a wine-cellar 
than in a dining-room?” ‘The spouse of Christ 
thus triumphs in the words of Solomon, ‘* He 
brought me to the banqueting-house;’?! or, as 
some read it, He brought me into His wine- 
cellar, “‘ and His banner over me was love.” Upon 
which St. Gregory discourses thus: ‘“* What can 
we more properly imagine to be intended by the 
wine-cellar than the secret contemplation of eter- 
nity? Certain it is, that he who seriously thinks 
upon eternity, and suffers his thoughts to make 
a lasting impression upon him, may glory and 
triumph with the spouse of Christ,—he may re- 
joice with her, and say, ‘ He hath set His banner 
of love over me.’ For such an one will better 
order and regulate his affections,—he will love 
God more, and himself less, and for God’s sake 
will shew regard even to his enemies. But there 
is another advantage in meditating upon eternity, 

1 Cant. ii. 4. 
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which is this: he who drinks very freely in this 
wine-cellar becomes intoxicated, but he is intoxi- 
cated with heavenly desires, which conduce much 
to the amendment of life; which put his soul, as 
it were, upon the wing to his heavenly country, 
to pleasures everlasting. ‘ These men are full of 
new wine,”! said the multitude, deriding the apos- 
tles: and the reproach was just; they were full 
of new wine, but it was from this wine-cellar.” 
Though St. Gregory has many thoughts upon 
eternity, which are deeply affecting, yet he never 
expressed himself more to the purpose than in 
this one sentence, which for its truth and brevity 
is equally to be admired: “ That which pleases 
is but fora moment; that which torments is for 
ever and ever.” Here a man might wish with 
Job, “ Oh, that these words were now written ! 
Oh, that they were printed in a book! that they 
were graven with an iron pen!” These words, I 
say, “ That which pleases is but for a moment; 
but that which torments is for ever and ever.” 
The book in which I would have them written is 
the heart of man; I would have no other pen 
than serious meditation; no other ink than the 
blood of Christ. And these words thus deeply 
imprinted on the heart, ought at such times 
more especially to be called to mind, and fre- 
quently repeated, when the charms of pleasure 
prevail upon our reason, when lust entices and 
1 Acts ii, 13. 
K 
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luxury invites; when the flesh rebels and the 
spirit grows faint ; when we have either an oppor- 
tunity to sin, which is a great temptation, or are 
in danger of doing anything which the laws of 
God forbid to be done. 

The fourth is St. Bernard, who thus answers 
the question which is shortly to be proposed. 
Such is the condition of human nature, that the 
calamities which attend mankind are as various 
as their faces; some are so grievously and con- 
stantly afflicted, that they are ready to sink under 
their load of incumbent evils; some, again, are 
oppressed with poverty, others with disease ; some 
are overwhelmed with debts, others are racked 
with cares, and some are so distracted with injuries 
and slanders, that, being of a timorous and im- 
patient disposition, they often wish for death, and 
either hang or drown themselves to put an end to 
their misery; but that which they suppose will 
be the end of their misery, is really and truly the 
beginning of sorrows, and it is such a beginning 
as will never have an end. On the contrary, the 
good and virtuous are always willing — always 
ready to submit themselves to God’s disposal; 
they neither desire to die soon, nor to live long; 
if it be God’s good pleasure that they should die, 
they are contented. Has He doomed them to a 
speedy death, they submit; will He have them 
live long, they offer no resistance. They have 
made so perfect a resignation of themselves, that 
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what He wills not, neither will they; God’s will 
and theirs are entirely the same. There is a 
third class of men (and this is far the most 
numerous), who covet to live long; insomuch 
that there is hardly one among them, however 
old, who does not hope to live a year longer ; 
these are never satiated with life; though death 
be ever so long in coming, to them he comes 
too soon. Now the question is, which of these 
three classes of men may be said to live the 
longest? St. Bernard, in his sermon upon this 
Divine promise, “ With long life will I satisfy 
him,”! exclaims in admiration: “ What is so 
long as eternity! What is so long as that 
which will have no end! Life eternal is the 
good end which we ought all to aim at; a good 
end indeed, which itself has no end.’ Then he 
adds: “‘ That is a true day which has no night; 
where there is eternal truth, true eternity, and 
therefore true and eternal society.” They only 
can be said to live long, who shall never die, but 
live always in heaven; and they only can be 
said to be long in dying, who shall always be 
- dying; who shall never live in hell, though they 
shall always be alive in it. 

The last question is resolved by Laurentius 
Justinianus.2. “ There are many things,” says 
he, * which Nature has appropriated to one par- 
ticular place, so that they are not to be found 

Pscxcit 16, 2 Lib. de Obed. c. 26. 
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elsewhere, uuless it be in part. There are many 
flowers and animals in the newly discovered world 
which cannot be brought over to us: we can have 
nothing but the seed of the one, and the skins of 
the other. Eternity belongs to another world, 
and all that we can here have of it is the seed; 
and what are the seeds of eternity? They are,” 
says Laurentius, “ contempt of one’s self, the 
gift of charity, and a taste for the works of Christ. 
Contempt of others is a tree that covers the face 
of the earth; it is of a large and prodigious growth 
— it spreads its branches throughout the universe, 
and serves to supply hell-fire with fuel; but con- 
tempt of one’s self is so small a seed, that it is 
hardly known in the world: our Saviour Christ, 
when He came from heaven, brought it along 
with Him, ‘ Who made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
became obedient,” not only to the stable, or the 
manger, but even to Mount Calvary, to the cross, 
death, and hell: ‘ wherefore God also hath high- 
ly exalted Him.’ But now this little unknown 
seed has greatly increased, and is become the 
highest of trees.” The same father, speaking of 
charity, has these words: “ According to the 
measure of our charity,” says Laurentius, “ will 
be our reward at the day of retribution ; for ‘ to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 
The grace which we obtain is in proportion to 
1 Phil. ii. 7, 8. 2 Luke vii. 47. 
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our charity; where there is little grace, there will 
our crown of glory be little; so that nothing is 
more true, than that the more we love God, the 
greater will be our eternal recompense in the 
kingdom of His glory. The whole law is love, 
but this love must be pure, chaste, and divine. 
Taste for the works of Christ is next to be con- 
sidered. It is a common saying among those 
who study rhetoric, that they are allowed to have 
made a considerable progress in that art who 
have a true taste for Tully’s works; in like man- 
ner we affirm, that they have made great progress 
in virtue who relish the precepts of our Saviour 
Christ. Whoever considers our Saviour’s doc- 
trine, and reads over the history of His life and 
death, and at the same time finds in himself no 
relish for them; whoever is not affected and 
delighted with those things which tend to the 
improvement of his mind, to the increase of piety, 
which have reference to heaven and eternal felicity ; 
but, on the contrary, takes more pleasure in eating, 
drinking, laughing, jesting, and other idle diver- 
sions; he may with sorrow safely say, ‘O my 
God, how little seed of eternity have I in me; O 
God, I have none at all! Whenever I look into 
the recesses of my heart, I manifestly discover 
the bent of my affections—I see what spirit is 
within me; alas! my delight is in drinking and 
feasting, in dancing and gaming, in hearing idle 
tales, and in reading bad books. I can listen 
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with pleasure to an amorous song, and love to 
conform myself to wicked companions: but to 
hear of Christ, and of all that He did and suffered 
for us; to hear of the watchings and fastings of 
the saints, how they spent their life in reading 
and praying, is extremely painful and irksome to 
me. What more tedious than to hear a sermon 
of an hour long? That hour seems to me much 
longer than others, and therefore I either fall 
asleep, or amuse myself in some other way.’ Of 
such an one we may safely conclude, that he has 
no taste for the works of Christ.”! But let us 
now hear what is the sense and judgment of the 
Church concerning eternity. 

The remembrance of eternity is so much 
valued and esteemed by the Church, that every 
psalm, hymn, and prayer, concludes with eter- 
nity. ‘* Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen.” “As it was in the beginning,” 
that is, from all eternity, before the world was, 


1 Pardon may freely be given to any who incline to the opinion 
that this sentence is somewhat too severe. It is certainly quite 
possible to have a taste for the works of Christ, and yet to en- 
tertain an honest aversion to a sermon of an hour. There are 
few in any ordinary congregation who can sustain their atten- 
tion for so long a time; and in our churches, where the sermon 
immediately follows upon the prayers, long sermons have a direct 
tendency to set preaching above praying and the proper use of the 
holy sacraments. 
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before that things began to be ;—‘ is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end,” that is, through- 
out all infinite, innumerable, incomprehensible 
ages, even to all eternity. But let us leave the 
small streams, and proceed to the fountain. 


CHAPTER II. 


The clear testimony of Holy Scripture with respect to 
Eternity. 


I sHALL produce but three witnesses,—a prophet, 
an apostle, and an evangelist. 

Many are the sighs which we daily hear of 
the poor and distressed. One or other is every 
where complaining: ‘* Oh, miserable that I am, 
such is my unhappy condition, that I have few or 
no friends; I am neglected, slighted, and despised; 
every one who sees me insults my poverty, and 
almost tramples me under his feet.’”’ Have pa- 
tience, O man! have a little patience and forbear 
awhile; some happy, joyful, pleasant days are 
yet remaining, which shall arise and smile upon 
thee. Remember the promise which God pro- 
nounces by His servant Baruch: “ Cast about 
thee a double garment of the righteousness which 
cometh from God; and set a diadem on thine 
head of the glory of the everlasting.””! 

There are others who accuse nature, and com- 
plain, that the life which is given to crows is of 


1 Baruch v. 2. 
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a long duration, but that the days of man’s ap- 
pointed time are much too short. Hear me, O 
ye complainers, hear me! When this short life is 
past and gone, there remains another, which will 
last for ever; St. Paul is my witness, that what I 
say is true: “‘ We know,” says the apostle, “ that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”! What 
does it matter, then, if this our little house of clay 
fall into ruin, when so stately a mansion is pro- 
vided for us,—a mansion that will never decay ! 
To the testimonies of the prophet and the 
apostle, let me now join that of the evangelist St. 
Matthew, by whose mouth our Saviour Himself 
speaks after this manner: “ If thy hand or thy 
foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast them from 
thee; it is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, rather than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. And if 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee; it is better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell-fire.”? O fire! O hell! O eternity! 
What is the loss of time to the loss of eternity? 
Can it properly be said to be a loss, since we lay 
it out to such excellent advantage, when thereby 
we gain eternity? This is the sense of our Sa- 
-viour’s promise, which He both made and sealed 
gf! 2 Cor. ya. 2 Matt. xviii. 8, 9. 
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to mankind in these very words, as they stand 
recorded by the evangelist St. Matthew: “ Every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.”! 
Is not this promise of a blessed eternity suf- 
ficiently clear, when, even in this life, a hun- 
dred-fold reward is given us for security? Add 
to this, that our Saviour, speaking of the last 
judgment, makes mention of eternity in three 
several places; His words are these:? ‘“ ever- 
lasting fire,” “ everlasting punishment,” and “ life 
eternal.’”3 

Since, therefore, the Fathers, the Church, and 
Holy Scripture, in so many different ways recom- 
mend eternity to our serious consideration, it is 
our part and duty, if we desire to be happy for 
ever in heaven, to meditate with ourselves in this 
or the like manner: ‘“* O my God, every hour I 
draw nearer and nearer to eternity, and yet how 
seldom have I thought upon it! Grant me, I 
beseech Thee, the assistance of Thy grace, that for 
the time to come I may meditate more intently 
upon it. If my goods increase according to my 
wishes—if I enjoy uninterrupted prosperity—if 


1 Matt. xix. 29, 2 Matt. xxv. 41, 46, 

3 It has not been thought necessary to supply the account 
respecting Pachomius, here given in the original, and which has 
been omitted in the translation. 
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all things seem to smile upon me, and are, as it 
were, at my command, let me not set my heart 
upon them; let me consider that they are but for 
a season ; in the midst of my abundance, let me 
say to myself, Will this serene weather always 
last? Will these bright suns, whose cheerful in- 
fluence inspires my heart with joy and gladness, 
always shine upon me? Suppose I should enjoy 
all that my heart can wish for, what service will 
it do me after Iam dead? When this sweet but 
short felicity,—this grateful but dangerous scene 
of prosperity,—shall be past and gone, then will 
follow eternity. Though life to me be full of 
sorrow; though I meet with nothing but crosses 
and disappointments ; though troubles, and afflic- 
tions, and calamities without number pour down 
upon me, I will still support and sustain myself 
with such thoughts as these: Let the world take 
its course, let nature have its way; God has or- 
dained it, and I am content. Let tempests bellow 
through the boundless ocean —let the roaring 
billows rage, and swell, and dash against each 
other—let the winds of affliction blow furiously, 
and the waters of trouble rise against me— 
let clouds of temptation threaten ruin and de- 
struction —let the darkness of grief and sorrow 
surround me — let the shattered world shake 
and tremble, let it fall from its foundations; 
it shall not touch my soul with fear. The tem- 
pests will blow over, and the ruffled skies grow 
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clear again; the boisterous sea will smooth its 
surface, and the strong winds be calm and still ; 
the storms will quickly spend their rage, and the 
rattling hail will soon be gone. This, therefore, 
shall be my consolation, that whatever I suffer here 
will presently. pass away; it must not—cannot last 
for ever. Let my sufferings be as great as can be 
imagined, death will give me deliverance. But 
to be condemned to eternal flames, not storms 
nor tempests are half so dreadful; this is a long 
punishment indeed; all other things, which are 
not within the compass of eternity, are but as a 
moment: ‘They are as a shadow and as a 
dream,’ says St. Chrysostom ; ‘ they are but for 
a little while.’ Our Saviour, in His discourses 
with His disciples, often reminds them of this 
‘ little while ;’ He calls His own most cruel and 
unequalled sufferings but a ‘ little;? even His 
most bitter death upon the cross He calls a 
‘ little ;’ the labours and fatigues, the tormenting 
pains and violent deaths which His disciples were 
to undergo, are with Him a ‘ little.’ What, then, 
is the conclusion? I will think as my blessed 
Saviour did. However grievous and painful my 
sufferings may be, and though I endure them for 
a hundred years, yet still I will think them but 
a ‘little ;’ ‘for yet a little while, and He that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry.”’ I will, 
therefore, suffer whatever happens with Christian 
Leb, xi5 7% 
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patience, and account this one thing necessary, 
which is, to do nothing against my conscience, 
nothing contrary to the will of God. All things 
are safe and secure to him who is secure of a 
blessed eternity.” 


CHAPTER III. 


All things are little, except Eternity. 


NoTHING is more true, than that all the labour and 
sorrow of this present life is for a very little while. 
“This little while,’ as St. Augustin observes, 
‘“seems long to us, because we complain under it; 
but when it is past, immediately we become sen- 
sible that it was indeed a very little while.”' The 
wisest of men, describing the period of human life, 
even when extended to a hundred years, which 
but seldom happens, made choice of the minutest 
things in nature to represent it. “The number 
of man’s days at the most are a hundred years : 
as a drop of water unto the sea, and a gravel- 
stone in comparison of the sand, so are a thousand 
years to the days of eternity.’ Tell me, O ye 
aged, whose lives are lengthened to a hundred 
years, what occasion is there for rejoicing? Alas! 
what are all our years? A gravel-stone and a 
sea-drop. And what is this gravel-stone to a 
mountain of gravel? What is this sea-drop to 


1 Tract. ci. in Joan. 2 Ecclus. xviii. 9, 10. 
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the boundless ocean? Such are fifty, sixty, or 
a hundred years. Hear me, O ye aged, hear 
me! They are but a very little; they are even 
as nothing to the days of eternity. And yet, 
wretched and miserable men that we are, how do 
we rejoice in this drop and gravel-stone! Our 
life is indeed a little stone, but it is no jewel, 
no precious stone. It is nothing but sand. Our 
life is as a little drop of water, — not sweet 
water, but bitter. “All the days of man are 
sorrows,” says the preacher, “and his travail 
grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the 
night.”' “Call to mind,” says St. Augustin, 
“all the years from Adam, even to this time; re- 
view the Scripture, it was but yesterday that our 
- first parent ate the forbidden fruit, and was turned 
out of Paradise. What is become of the years 
that are past? Had you lived all the while, from 
the banishment of Adam to this day, you would 
confess that that life was not over-long which so 
soon is ended. What, then, is the life of one sin- 
gle man? Add what number of years you please, 
suppose him to arrive at an extreme old age, and 
what is it then? It is, when you have done all, 
but as the blast of the morning. Assure yourself 
that what I say is most true. Tell me, I beseech 
you, where now is Adam? What is become of 
Cain? Where is the long-lived Methuselah ? 
Where are Noah, Shem, and Heber? Where is 


1 Eccles. ii. 23. 
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the faithful and obedient Abraham? What is be- 
come of Jacob and Joseph? They are dead and 
gone. Fuerunt Troes: they were alive, but they 
are no more. ‘This is the condition of our mortal 
nature; thus the glory of the world and the life 
of man pass away. O morning dew! O vanity 
of vanities! What is it that we are here so fond 
of? What is that mighty length of years, which 
we hope and wish for with so much earnestness ? 
Alas, it is a “very little.’ Look round the world ; 
whatever you behold is but a contemptible point, 
which is next to nothing. So true is that saying 
of Gregory the Great: “ All the length of this 
present life is known to be a point, when once it is 
concluded.’”! 
an eye,”? all things shall have an end. ‘I have 
seen an end of all perfection, but Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad.”* Why, then, do we 
say that any time is long? The time that is past 
is not now, that which is future is yet to come, 
and what is the present? The glass is always 
running, and the hour is ever on the wing; that 
which was is gone, and that which remains is 
yet to come; where, then, is that time which we 
call long? St. Bernard often inculcates upon his 
hearers (nor can I forbear to recommend it) that 
true and most excellent saying of St. Hierome : 
*“No labour ought to seem hard, no time long, 


1 Lib. xv. Mor. c. 19. 2 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
3 Psal. cxix. 96. 
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in which we endeavour to possess ourselves of 
a glorious immortality.” 

But. how short soever life may be with re- 
spect to eternity, yet none of the damned can 
justly accuse God for not having given them a 
longer space of time; they must blame themselves 
for not having lived better; “‘for there is no in- 
quisition in the grave,” says the son of Sirach, 
*‘whether thou have lived ten, or a hundred, or 
a thousand years.”! Their lives had been long 
enough, had they but been holy. 

But, Christian reader, let me argue this matter 
a little more freely ; let me lay it open to the eyes 
of your understanding. You say that you often 
think of heaven,—that your soul is always upon 
the wing to eternity: this you say indeed, but I 
must deny it. Should I affirm any such thing of 
myself, I would desire you not to believe me. 
For how can it possibly be, that you and I should 
so often and so attentively think upon heaven, 
and the joys of that place, as we say we do? 
How can it be that our souls should be always 
on the wing to eternity, as we pretend they are, 
when we find ourselves so cold and indifferent in 
the duties of religion—so slow and backward to 
every thing that is good—so prone and forward 
to every thing that is evil—so easily complying 
with every thing that tends to gratify our sen- 
sual inclinations? We are careless, negligent, 


1 Keclus. xl. 4, 


r 
is 
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complaining creatures; when we should be angry, 
then are we too patient; when we should be 
patient, then our hearts sink within us. How 
are we dejected under every little calamity! We 
dread the wrath and displeasure of man; and yet 
how angry and impatient are we when things run 
cross, and do not happen according to our wishes ! 
I might here say something of lust and envy, 
those restless and uneasy passions of the soul, 
which inflame our hearts and wear away our 
spirits; but I pass them by. And yet, notwith- 
standing all these defects, we good, pious, holy 
men (as we fancy ourselves)—who are always 
most timorous when we should be bold, and never 
~ more valiant than when we should be fearful,— 
exult and triumph, and make it our boast, that 
we often think and meditate upon eternity, and 
that this is the end of all our wishes. Believe me 
if you please, I must plainly and sincerely declare 
my sentiments; it is, I say, incredible that heaven 
and eternity should be so much in our thoughts, 
and yet meanwhile our lives continue unreformed. 
Incredible, said I? I will say it is impossible; and 
thus I presume to make good my assertion. 

The patriarch Jacob served his uncle Laban 
seven years for his daughter Rachel, and ‘they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.””' Hearest thou this, O complainer ! 
Thou servest no impostor, such as Laban was, but 


1 Gen. xxix. 20. 
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God thy Creator, ‘‘ who keepeth His promise for 
ever;” nor dost thou serve Him for a wife, but 
for the kingdom of heaven; not for her charming 
lovely face, but for the eternal beatific vision of 
God Himself; not for the pleasure of her con- 
versation, but for the ravishing and transporting 
joys of a blessed eternity. And yet how art thou 
dejected with the trouble and fatigue of one short 
day! How soon do thy affections grow cold 
towards God! How soon do they cool towards 
heaven and eternity! If the day of adversity 
frown upon thee, how many and bitter are thy 
complaints! Immediately thou callest heaven 
and earth to witness; thou breathest nothing but 
revenge; and, in the height of thy passion, ar- 
raignest the justice of God Himself. At other 
times, when the soft bewitching charms of plea- 
sure tempt thee to sin, God and His service are 
quickly forgotten; thou plungest into a labyrinth 
of voluptuousness: the entrance, I grant, may seem 
sweet and inviting, but the end thereof is ruin 
and destruction. Behold and see, this is thy 
vigilance! this thy heroic fortitude! this is the 
love which thou hast for God! How canst thou 
pretend to serve God seven years, when thou 
canst not hold out even one short day? O Si- 
mon, Simon, couldst thou not watch one hour 
with thy Lord and Master? But I return to the 
history of the patriarch. 

Jacob, being deceived by Laban, who put 
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Leah, his tender-eyed daughter, upon him, instead 
of his beautiful and beloved mistress, consented 
to serve him another seven years for the well- 
favoured Rachel; and no doubt these other seven 
years seemed likewise to him “a few days,” for 
the great love which he had unto her: doubtless, 
when tired with working, he oftentimes cast his 
eyes on her charming face, and said secretly to 
himself: “Though my seven years’ service is ex- 
tremely hard, yet such is her seraphic beauty, so 
fresh and ravishing are her charms, that for her I 
could serve even seven years more.” ‘The great- 
ness of his love softenedhis labour, and made 
even his hardships seem pleasant to him. 

Hearest thou this, O thou effeminate soldier of 
Christ! And dost thou murmur and complain? 
Thou art commanded to serve God for God Him- 
self—thou art commanded to labour here, that 
thou mayst enter into His rest—thou art ex- 
horted to patience and long-suffering, that in 
God’s due time thou mayst stand possessed of 
a blessed immortality. And yet thou sleepest, 
O sluggard! Hearest thou this, and yet com- 
plainest ? Call to remembrance the years which 
thou hast spent in the service of thy Maker? Hast 
thou served God twenty years together with such 
fidelity as Jacob served Laban? Hast thou ser- 
ved him so many months, or days? Compute the 
nights which thou hast spent in prayer, cast up 
the days which thou hast dedicated to His wor- 
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ship and service; and then consider with thy- 
self, whether thou canst truly and sincerely say 
to God, as Jacob did to his father-in-law Laban: 
“‘In the day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night; and my sleep departed from 
mine eyes. Thus have I been twenty years in 
thy house; I served thee fourteen years for thy 
two daughters, and six years for thy cattle.” 
Let us now reason the matter together, O Chris- 
tian reader! Hast thou served God twenty 
years? Thou knowest what shall be thy future 
recompense; that all thy labours shall be plen- 
tifully rewarded,— not with the daughters of 
Laban,—not with flocks of sheep. No! The 
good God whom thou servest shall bless thee 
with Himself. He shall be thy “ exceeding great 
reward.” ‘Thou shalt be perfectly and entirely 
happy both in body and soul; thou shalt enjoy 
absolute contentment; delights and_ pleasures 
which always satisfy, but never cloy, shall fill 
thy soul with ecstacy. And yet how strangely 
backward are thy hands to that which is good! 
Behold thy feet, how unwilling are they to 
carry thee to church! Look into thy heart, 
how it frets and wastes away with envy! how 
it burns with anger and revenge! how it abounds 
with filthy thoughts and impure desires! how 
it is corrupted with idleness and impatience! 
Is this the service which thou payest to God? 
1 Gen. xxxi. 40,41. 
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Dost thou hope by this means to merit heaven, 
to inherit a state of immortality and happiness 
everlasting? Certain I am, that this is not the 
way to secure to thyself this glorious inheritance. 
Why dost thou not rather imitate Jacob?) When 
thou art faint and weary with labour,—when the 
day of adversity frowns upon thee, and storms 
arise, and clouds grow black and threaten ruin, 
or when prosperity shall begin to lead away thy 
reason, and incline thine heart to yield to some 
sinful temptation, why dost thou not lift up thine 
eyes to heaven, and behold and see thy promised 
Rachel, and let her charms console thee? 

Look upon thy Rachel, she is fair and lovely, 
without spot or blemish ; look up to heaven, the 
habitation of thy rest, the seat of pleasures ever- 
lasting. Be content to suffer a little sorrow, and 
to endure afflictions like a faithful soldier; yet a 
little while, and thou shalt be in heaven, where, 
the greater thy sufferings have been on earth, 
the more sweet and ravishing shall be thy satis- 
faction; the more painful and grievous thy life 
here, the more grateful and refreshing shall be 
thy rest in the blessed and peaceful regions of 
eternity. Take courage, then; exert a true Chris- 
tian fortitude and patience, and think lightly of 
thy afflictions: eternity is more than a sufficient 
compensation, the reward is infinitely superior to 
all that thou canst do and suffer for it. If thou 
couldst thus encourage thyself, and revive thy 
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faint and drooping spirits,—if with such eyes 
thou couldst behold the beauty of the heavens,— 
if with such an ardent and passionate affection 
thou couldst daily fix thy thoughts upon eternity, 
the days of thy servitude would seem as nothing 
for the great love which thou hast for it; then 
wouldst thou confess that all thy labours were 
sweet and pleasant; then wouldst thou own thy 
troubles to be pleasures, and thy losses to be gain. 
For this I must aver, that the more any man con- 
templates eternity, the greater care will he take 
“to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” 


PPT. it, 22. 


REFLECTION VII. 


How Christians have represented Eternity in paintings. 


In a dark passage men grope for the wall, and 
are careful of every step they take: so it is 
with man’s understanding, when he endeavours 
to fathom eternity; the passage is difficult and 
dark, it is indeed impassable. The way to it, I 
grant, is very short; but when we have once 
got in, there is no coming out again. Though 
no one can form such ideas of eternity as to be 
able expressly to determine what it is, yet its 
infinity is so shadowed out to us by several pic- 
tures and representations, that we are not without 
some faint sense of it. True it is, that whatever 
we can say or write upon eternity is, at the best, © 
but a mere shadow. Should we heap, as it were, 
one age upon another,—the years that are past, 
and the years that are to come,—the sum would 
still be short of eternity; the extent of which is 
to be measured neither by hours, nor days, nor 


weeks, nor months, nor years, nor lustra, nor 
: ! 
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Olympiads, nor indictions,' nor jubilees, nor 
ages, nor Platonic? years, nor by the motion of 
the eighth sphere, which is hardly perceptible ; 
though these were multiplied by a thousand, or 
million, or the greatest multiplier that can be 
imagined. Neither can it be measured by the 
stars of heaven, the sand of the sea, the grass of 
the field, nor by the drops of the rivers; in a 
word, the number of eternity cannot be found 
out. 

It is usual with mariners when they draw 
near to shore, to sound the depth of the water 
with a plummet; let reverence and humility be 
our line and plummet whenever we attempt to 
fathom eternity. The depths of eternity are not 


1 A cycle of fifteen years, instituted by Constantine the Great : 
originally a period of taxation. Constantine having reduced the 
time which the Romans were obliged to serve in the army to 
fifteen years, imposed a tax at the end of that term to pay the 
discharged troops. This practice introduced the keeping of ac- 
counts by this period. In honour of the victory of Constantine 
over Megentius, September 24th, a.p. 812, by which Christianity 
was more effectually established, the Council of Nice ordained. 
that accounts of years should be kept by indictions, and not by 
Olympiads as heretofore. 


2 The Platonic, or great year, is the period of time determined 
by the revolution of the equinoxes, or the space of time in which 
the stars and constellations return to their former places in respect 
to the equinoxes. This revolution, which is calculated by the 
precession of the equinoxes, is accomplished in about twenty-five 


thousand years. 
. s 
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to be sounded; but we shall come much nearer 
to the knowledge of it, if we fully contemplate 
the following emblem. 

Christ as a child, just taken, as it were, from 
the manger and the cradle, and almost naked, 
stands among the clouds with a little cross upon 
His shoulders. In the clouds there is this in- 
scription, “‘ Eternity.” Upon the ground, beneath 
the feet of Christ, sits a skeleton; with its right 
hand it lifts an apple to its mouth, in its left it 
holds a little schedule with this inscription, Mo- 
mentaneum quod delectat, ‘* That which delights 
is but fora moment.”’ Not far from the skeleton 
stands a raven, which, as she is pecking a shell- 
fish, cries out, Cras, cras, “ To-morrow, to- 
morrow:” close by, the earth divides, and sends 
up dreadful flames of fire, with this inscription, 
Aiternum quod cruciat, “ That which torments is 
for ever and ever.” As Christ is coming out of 
the clouds, a man and a woman, who are supposed 
to represent all mankind, fall down upon their 
knees and worship Him; just before them is an 
hour-glass and a book opened, in one of the 
pages of which are these words, “ They spend 
their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave ;”' in the other, “* Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?? Near to the 
man and woman stand two angels, who with 

1 Job xxi. 13. 2 Rom. vii. 24. 
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extended arms direct the eyes of the two be- 
holders, and exhort them to fix them steadily 
upon Christ. This is the picture; the explana- 
tion is as follows. 


CHAPTER I. 


Christ inviting. 


WueEN our Saviour Christ, the eternal Son of the 
eternal God, in compassion to lost mankind, took 
upon Him our nature, He came into the world 
in the same weak, naked, destitute condition as 
others do. By the disobedience of our first pa- 
rents we lost our garment of innocence and 
immortality. On their account it is that our 
clothing is no better—that we are born thus de- 
fenceless and unarmed; on their account it is 
that we, their unhappy offspring, are in ourselves 
more destitute of support than any other crea- 
tures whatever. 

Our Saviour Christ not only suffered with 
us, but for us; He suffered punishment which 
He never deserved, and expiated by His suf- 
ferings the guilt of those sins which He never 
committed. But why is that cross on His di- 
vine shoulders? It is the bed on which He 
slept His last; his chamber was Golgotha — 
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his pillow was a crown of thorns—the bed on 
which He expired was the cross. In consider- 
ation of this great example, many holy men in 
the first ages of the Church voluntarily chose to 
lie upon the ground for many years together: 
and this cold hard bed was even pleasant to 
them; they very rarely suffered “ their eyes to 
sleep, or their eye-lids to slumber, or the temples 
of their heads to take any rest,’! that they might 
obtain a joyful resurrection. The Abbot Beno- 
nius for many years made the ground his bed, 
his covering being hair-cloth, and a stone his 
pillow. Bishop Lupus and Archbishop Edmund, 
the first for twenty years, and the latter for thirty 
years, never slept on a bed. I pass by in silence 
the Nicolases, Basils, Udalrics, and many others, 
who cared not to court sleep by soft incentives 
during the few years of life. By these another 
and longer period of rest in heaven was looked 
for; and nothing could satisfy them which was 
short of this. Many women also were of the 
same opinion. St. Clara’s pillow was a log of 
wood; St. Heldwigis slept upon straw; St. Brid- 
get for thirty years after her husband’s death 
wore hair-cloth, and always slept upon the bare 
ground. But why should I mention these long 
since departed? very many pious persons are 
there of our own time who rest contented upon 
straw, and who are not anxious for beds of down, 


1 Psalm cxxxil. 4. 
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while they hope for a blessed eternity, which is 
the daily subject of their thoughts. 

But I return to our Saviour Christ, who 
suffered a cruel and ignominous death that He 
might deliver us from everlasting punishment. 
It must be confessed, that we are still subject 
to the law of mortality, and that death still exer- 
cises some dominion over us; but his power and 
dominion will soon be taken from him. They 
are but for a season. In this world the soul is 
forced from the body in a moment, and this is 
what we call dying: but the case is different 
with the damned in hell. Alas! their torments 
are infinitely greater than our dying agonies ; 
they are not only much more painful, but much 
more lasting; their duration, indeed, is for ever 
and ever. It is their misery to be always tor- 
mented, and this is what is called a continual 
death ; they are always in pain, always expiring, 
but never expire. 

The Child, which is painted standing in the 
clouds with a cross upon His shoulders, repre- 
sents Him who has delivered us from this eternal 
death; beneath His feet sits the skeleton of an 
old man, which we may easily detect to be our 
first parent, whom we will suppose to address 
his wretched posterity in the following manner. 
Give ear unto him, O ye his unhappy offspring ! 
and attend unto the words of his mouth. 


CHAPTER II. 


Adam lamenting. 


**O my sons! O my wretched offspring! what 
a dismal inheritance of woe and misery has your 
father left you! How are ye cursed by my trans- 
gression! Had I preserved my native innocence 
—had I been sensible of the pure, unmixed hap- 
piness with which I was surrounded—had I but 
used it as I ought, how happy might ye then have 
been! But now, my sons, how miserable are ye 
by being mine! I caused your destruction, even 
before ye were begotten, and entailed upon you 
death and damnation before ye came into being. 
Not being contented with the privileges of my 
nature, I vainly aspired to be like God; I at- 
tempted to make myself more than man, and, 
behold, I became less. Call me not father, that 
is too kind and tender a title; rather say I am 
a tyrant and a murderer; for in me ye perished, 
before ye could perish. Can I wonder to see you 
so corrupted and debauched? Of whom shall I 
complain, since ye are. but what I myself have 
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made you? My rebellious children! how I 
mourn oyer and lament your disobedience! and 
yet I shewed you the way to be disobedient, I 
first transgressed the laws of my Creator, and 
refused to obey His divine command. The angels 
above are ashamed of your luxury; why are ye 
so intemperate? Alas, that I should ask this 
question, when intemperance was your father’s 
greatest fault. God detests and abhors you for 
being so ambitious, nothing is more hateful to 
Him than pride; yet your father yielded to this 
dire monster, the haughty Lucifer was proud of 
his conquest, and triumphed in my fall. O my 
sons! see what your patrimony is,—a long and 
woful scene of misery. God promised me heaven 
for your inheritance, and, according to the cove- 
nant which was made between us, the regions of 
bliss were entailed upon you; but your unhappy 
parent cut off the entail, and by an act of the 
highest prodigality made away both his own 
estate and yours for an apple of no value. I 
valued my wife and the fruit too much, too much 
indeed, in that I preferred them to you all, and 
not to you only, but to heaven and to my Maker. 
O cursed! O pernicious repast ! What did I not 
deserve for my folly and extravagance! I lived 
in Paradise, where blooming Nature wantoned in 
her prime; every thing that had life, one tree 
excepted, was at my command. I was lord of 
the universe; I was wise, handsome, strong, and 
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valiant. No delight was wanting to perfect my 
happiness; the heavens above were serene and 
clear—the climate was temperate—the air sweet 
and refreshing— the beams of the sun were mild 
and gentle. Whatever my eyes beheld was 
pleasing ; my ears were charmed with the birds’ 
sweet harmony; the earth of itself brought forth 
cinnamon and saffron. I abounded with plea- 
sures; I lived free from care; no fear nor labour 
discomposed me; I knew not what it was to be 
sick, and of death I had no apprehension. I was 
a kind of God upon earth; the heavenly inha- 
bitants congratulated my felicity; I alone envied 
myself my happy state. Because I obeyed not the 
voice of God, but in defiance of Him ate the 
forbidden fruit, this train of evils is come upon 
me. Expelled from paradise, and banished from 
the presence of Him who made me, I sought the 
friendly covert of the woods to conceal my shame ; 
labour and grief, sorrow and fear, tears and ca- 
lamities, are now my portion. Oh, sad exchange! 
I have already endured a variety of evils; you, 
my children, are sensible of it, you have already 
proved it by fatal experience; and what is yet 
more melancholy, even death itself, which puts 
an end to our present sorrows, is oftentimes the 
beginning of sorrows everlasting. 

“O my children! let your father’s folly 
teach you wisdom ; let the sad experience of the 
loss you have sustained be a continual warning 
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to you to hate sin. See you not the flames which 
spring up beside me? they began when your un- 
happy father fell, but now they will burn for ever 
and ever. Oh, dreadful state! Who can dwell 
with everlasting burnings? Let this, however, 
be your consolation, that it is in your power to 
escape them if you please; the fault is our own, 
and we cannot accuse any but ourselves, if ever 
we come into this place of torment. Our Sa- 
viour Christ, by the merit of His sufferings, has 
unbarred the gates of everlasting life, which, 
through my transgression, were before closed 
to me and my posterity; He calls upon us to 
repent and enter; but our entrance must be by 
the gate of the cross. He who seriously repents 
of his sins, and exerts his repentance into actual 
amendment; who suffers affliction and tribu- 
lation in this life, and is willing at all times to 
bear the cross of his crucified Saviour; is secure 
of everlasting joy. O my sons! think upon 
eternity; it is not in your power to choose 
whether or not ye will be immortal; yet a little 
while, and ye shall be happy or miserable for 
ever.’ This is the advice of Adam to his 
children, 


** Who by his fall enslav’d the innocent : 
The crime was his; we feel the punishment.” 


When no inducement could prevail with 
Thomas More, the chancellor of England, a man 
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of the highest integrity, to give his consent to a 
certain act which the king desired to have passed,! 
his wife was sent into the prison to him in order 
that she might endeavour by tears and entreaties 
to persuade him. She began by urging the most 
earnest petitions ; she besought him by every sa- 
cred tie not to cause the ruin of herself and children, 
and put an end to his own life, which he might 
yet for many years enjoy. She enforced her en- 
treaties by her tears, and said much about the 
duration of his life. “ My dearest Aloysia,” said 
More, “ how long, think you, can my present life 
continue?’ ‘ At any rate for twenty years,” was 
her reply. “ And would you,” said More, “ would 
you that I should barter eternity for twenty years? 
Are you so simple in making a purchase? If you 
had said twenty millions of years, there would 
seem more wisdom in the remark; but what are 
even twenty millions of years in comparison of 
eternity? They are but a point—a moment— 
indeed they are nothing. Upon this ground I 


1 The act referred to is what is usually called the Act of 
Succession, by which Henry VIIL., after the divorce of Catharine, 
made the issue of Anne Boleyn inheritable to the crown, and 
all persons of full age were required to swear to maintain the act. 
Owing to certain clauses in it, Sir Thomas More, and Fisher 
bishop of Rochester, refused to take the oath, and were in con- 
sequence committed to the Tower. Henry’s treatment of these 
two men has ever been deservedly characterised as cruel and un- 
just.—Short’s Sketch of Eng. Church, vol.i. c. iv. s. 168; Collier's 
Ecce. Hist. vol. iv. p. 241. 
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choose to endure imprisonment and any other 
misfortune rather than lose eternity for such 
a trifle.” Thus it was the thought of eternity 
which kept him firm against the entreaties of his 
wife. 

But to return to the picture. 


CHAPTER III. 


The raven croaking. 


NeaR to the skeleton of our first parent is painted 
a raven, which contributes much to complete this 
representation of eternity. There are few, I believe, 
who are unacquainted with that saying of St. Au- 
gustine, Cras, cras, corvi vox est; geme ut columba et 
tunde pectus: “ To-morrow, to-morrow is the voice 
of the raven; but do thou mourn like the tender 
dove, and beat thy breast.” This is the cause 
of so many failing of a blessed eternity; they 
foolishly neglect to prepare for it while it is day ; 
they unwisely put off preparation till to-morrow, 
and think themselves secure. And that they may do 
it with a better grace, they are apt to make great 
promises of amendment; but the morrow comes, 
and they are still the same. 
‘¢ Unhappy he who does his work adjourn, 

And till to-morrow would the search delay : 

His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 

Yes, sure: for yesterday was once to-morrow. 

That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain’d: 

And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain’d ; 


For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
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Who like the hindmost chariot-wheels art cursed, 
Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first.’”! 


Thus this to-morrow is still deferred, till at 
last death suddenly snatches us away, and plunges 
us into the gulf of eternity: so true is that say- 
ing of St. Augustine, “ This to-morrow is the 
ruin of many; while they say to themselves, To- 
morrow, to-morrow, the gate of heaven is shut 
upon them.” It is through this consideration 
that the son of Sirach so often and so earnestly 
calls upon us: “ Make no tarrying to turn to the 
Lord, and put not off from day to day; for suddenly 
shall the wrath of the Lord come forth, and in thy 
security thou shalt be destroyed, and perish in the 
day of vengeance.”? True is that saying of Seneca 
the philosopher, “A great part of our life is spent 
in doing ill, the greatest part in doing nothing, the 
whole in doing what we ought not to do.” When 
the city of Syracuse was taken by Marcellus, Ar- 
chimedes the mathematician was so intent upon 
some geometrical problem, that he observed not 
the noise and confusion of the people. Thus it is 
with most men; they are so taken up with worldly 
affairs, and are so intent upon improving their 
stock, and upon employing their money to the best 

1 “Cras hoc fiet: idem cras fiet. Quid? quasi magnum 
Nempe diem donas ? Sed cum lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus : ecce, aliud cras 


Egerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra.’’ 


Persii Satyre, v. 66. 
2 Ecclus. v. 7. 
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advantage—all which in the end will profit them 
nothing—that, though the eternal salvation of 
their souls lies at stake, they never or but rarely 
think uponeternity. ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things; but one 
thing is needful.”’ And this is not the short en- 
joyment of the present life, but eternal happiness 
in that which is to come. 

It is an ordinary practice with men, before they 
undertake any thing of moment, to consider with 
themselves whether it will be worth their while, 
and what advantage they shall get by it. It were 
much to be wished that every Christian would re- 
gulate his conduct by this excellent principle; if 
at the beginning of every work we would seriously 
ask ourselves, whether what we are about will 
bring us to heaven, and secure to us the possession 
of a blessed eternity, sure I am that the advantage 
which we should reap by so doing would be very 
considerable. But, alas! we trifle with our souls. 
Though such questions as these are of the highest 
importance, and directly tend to our future well- 
being, yet we care not to burden ourselves with 
them ; we are glad of any pretence whatever to 
put them off to another time; and when the time 
appointed comes, we put them off still further. 
Wretched and miserable creatures that we are, 
when our strength and vigour is almost exhausted, | 
then we begin to think of working ; when we can- 

1 Luke x. 41, 4:2. 
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not repent, then we are willing to repent; when 
this life is just expiring, then we are beginning to 
think on the next; when death with all its train 
of terrors begins to appear, then we are in haste 
to prepare for eternity. What a strange, unac- 
countable proceeding is this! And yet nothing is 
more common than for men to defer the great 
work of repentance, which can never be begun too 
soon, from one time to another. How ready is 
every sinner to cry, says St. Augustine, ‘I cannot 
now; I will take some more convenient season.” 
Alas! can any season be more convenient than the 
present? Why, then, not now? 

Dionysius, king of Sicily, took away a cloak of 
gold-tissue from a statue of Apollo, saying that it 
was neither fit for summer nor winter—in the 
summer it was too heavy, and in the winter it was 
not warm enough. In like manner, says St. Am- 
brose, many persons trifle with God and their 
souls. Young men say they must conform them- 
selves to the fashion of the world ; wine and music, 
feasting and dancing, tennis and hunting, are pro- 
per diversions; their spirits are gay, lively, and 
active, and naturally dispose them to taste the 
pleasures of life, and enjoy themselves with their 
companions. But this scene must be changed as 
years increase ; when our blood grows cool, and 
the vigour of our spirits is almost exhausted, then 
it is proper to bid adieu to pleasure. Old men 
shouldnever appear in public, unless it be at church ; 
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they have enough to do to support their decrepit 
bodies; they must stay at home, take their ease, 
and look after their health—what else can be ex- 
pected from them? Thus it is that we consume 
our days; the summer of life is spent in pleasure ; 
sickness and cares employ the winter; so that we 
seldom or never think of that perpetual eternal 
spring which will be hereafter. ‘As we have there- 
fore opportunity, let us do good;’’! let us lose no 
time, but immediately set about it; let not our cry 
be as the raven’s, Cras, cras, ‘‘ to-morrow, to-mor- 
row,” lest, by delaying to-day and to-morrow, our 
days insensibly glide from us, and put a period to 
our being. Alas! to-morrow is not in our power; 
it is yet to come ; to-day only is our own. Agree- 
able to this is the advice of St. James,? ** Go to 
now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go 
into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get gain: whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. For what is your 
life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.”’ Wise and 
admirable was the reply which Messodamus made 
to one of his friends, who invited him the next 
day to dinner. “‘ Why invite me for to-morrow ?” 
said he: “I never durst for many years past as- 
sure myself that I should live till to-morrow; I 
am every hour in expectation of death.” He is not 
sufficiently prepared to die who is not always pre- 
1 Gal. vi. 10. 2 iv. 18, 14, 
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pared. It is certainly an act of the greatest rash- 
ness—it is folly and madness in the highest degrée 
—it is bidding a kind of defiance to eternity, for a 
man to presume to lie down upon his bed with a 
heavy load of sins upon his breast, and to sleep se- 
curely. It is no uncommon or extraordinary thing 
for men to die suddenly: how many, within the 
compass of our own knowledge, have to all appear- 
ance gone to bed well in the evening, and been 
found dead on the following morning! I will not 
pretend to determine their state ; God only knows 
whether they were not hurried from their sweet 
repose into a place of everlasting torments. How 
many instances have we before our eyes, or fresh 
in our remembrance, of men who have been struck 
dead on a sudden; who have been well and ill, 
‘alive and dead, in less than an hour! But yet, 
notwithstanding these alarming incidents; though 
we know not but that at one time or other the 
same may happen 'to be our case; how do we pro- 
crastinate, and put off our repentance from day 
to day! From day to day, said 1? Alas! that is 
nothing; we defer it from year to year ; till at last 
unexpected death snatches us away, and delivers 
us over to eternity. 

St. Augustine had many struggles with himself 
before he was able to subdue this inactivity of 
nature. ‘*] was sensible,” says he, ‘* how much 
I was entangled with the vanities of this world; I 
was sensible of it, and I poured forth such com- 
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plaints as these: Quamdiu, quamdiu cras et 
eras? Quare non hdc hord finis turpitudinis 
mee? ‘How long, how long shall I delay my 
repentance? How long shall I say to myself, To- 
morrow, to-morrow? Why do I not immediately 
give freedom to my soul? Why do I not break 
off my sinful habits, and begin to live better? 
These,” says he, “were the complaints which I 
uttered in the bitterness of my anguish; and I 
wept most abundantly.” 

We read in St. Jerome, that when Anthony 
the Great exhorted the people to godliness and 
virtue, he was wont to advise them to keep always 
in mind that saying of the apostle: ‘‘ Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath;’’' and whereas 
St. Paul restricts this prohibition to the passion 
of anger, he extended it to all sin in general. ° 
** Let not the sun depart,” says he, “as a witness 
against you.” 

John, the patriarch of Alexandria, had a con- 
test with Nicetas, a person of distinction in the 
same city. The cause was to be heard before 
the magistrate; the patriarch was advocate for 
the poor, the object of Nicetas to save his money. 
- Before the matter was brought to a hearing, they 
mutually agreed upon a private meeting, with the 
design, if possible, to accommodate the difference. 
Accordingly they met, and debated the matter 
very warmly; each was resolved to defend his 

1 Eph, iv. 26. 
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right; so that, after a very sharp contention of 
several hours, they were so far from coming to an 
agreement, that they were even more exasperated 
against each other than they were before,— 
neither would yield to the other’s proposals,—in 
fine, they parted and left the matter undetermined. 
Nicetas thought it a hardship upon him to part 
from his money; the patriarch, on the other hand, 
thought himself obliged to stand up vigorously in 
defence of the poor,—that their cause was the 
cause of God, and therefore that he could not 
give it up without forfeiting his integrity. How- 
ever, when Nicetas was gone, the good patriarch 
calmly considering what had passed, could not but 
blame himself for being so obstinate; and though 
his cause was the cause of God, yet, said he to 
himself, can I possibly imagine that God will 
be pleased with my inflexible obstinacy? Lo! 
evening draws near; shall | suffer the sun to go 
down upon my wrath? This is wrong, and con- 
trary to the advice of the apostle. Thus this 
excellent patriarch reasoned with himself; and 
immediately despatched some of the principal 
persons about him to Nicetas, giving them strict 
charge that they should say to him no more than 
this: Domine, sol ad occasum est, “ Sir, the sun 
is going down.” These words so softened the 
anger of Nicetas, that the fierceness of his passion 
immediately abated ; so great was their influence, 
that he could hardly refrain from tears. He 
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forthwith followed the messengers to the patri- 
arch, and coming into his presence, humbled 
himself and addressed him thus: ‘* Holy father, 
I will hereafter be governed by you in this and 
every other matter;”? upon which they kindly 
embraced each other, and became good friends. 
So great was the charm this short sentence, Sol 
ad occasum est, “the sun is going down,” that 
it immediately produced that peace which much 
talking had not been able to effect. Let the 
wicked and ungodly repeat this sentence every 
evening, “the sun is going down ;” perhaps the 
sun of thy life may be setting; should thy breath 
this night be taken from thee, what will thy 
future condition be? Canst thou hope to be 
happy? Dost not thou dread being miserable 
for ever? Do, therefore, what thou hast to do 
while it is day, “do it with thy might.”"| Thy 
sun is going down; let it not be a witness of thy 
luxury and intemperance,— of thy theft and blas- 
phemy,— of thy envy and detraction, nor of any 
one sin, of which thou hast not repented. If the 
least spot or blemish be on our clothes or faces, 
we immediately wipe it off; how comes it to pass 
that we are so much concerned for these, and at 
the same time so regardless of the pollutions of our 
souls? Is their corruption of so little importance 
that we can see and suffer it patiently? If at any 
time we fall into sin, we ought without delay to 


1 Eccles. ix. 10. 
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expiate the guilt of it; the sooner we attempt 
it, the more easy will be the expiation. ‘ Our 
repentance,” says Ambrose,’ ‘‘ must not only be 
sincere, but speedy; lest the man, of whom we 
read in the gospel, who planted a fig-tree in his 
vineyard, come and seek for fruit, and finding 
none, say unto the dresser of his vineyard, Cut 
it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?”? When 
the fatal sentence is once gone forth, there is no 
recalling it; let us therefore lay hold on the pre- 
sent opportunity, and be healed while we may. 
The brute beasts, which have no understanding, 
teach us this lesson. When the stag is wounded 
by the huntsman’s spear, he immediately has re- 
course to the herb dittany,? which he knows will 
heal him. The swallows cure the blindness of 
their young ones with celandine. These are led 
by natural instinct; they know what will do them 
good, and they accordingly have recourse to it. 
But man, unthinking man, who is so proud of 
his reason and understanding, though mortally 
wounded almost every day, will not apply to the | 
physician; he will not come, that he may be 
healed. He eats and drinks, and keeps the same 
bad company as he did before; he lies down to 
rest, and sleeps securely; he troubles not him- 
self with the thoughts of repentance and confes- 
sion. 
1 Poenit. lib. ii. cap. 1. 2 Luke xiii. 6, 7. 
3 A kind of marjoram, a native of Crete. 
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If we would listen to the counsel of the holy 
angels, who are appointed by God to preside over 
us, and to guide us in the way to heaven (as they 
are represented in this emblem of eternity), we 
should not presume to lie down upon our bed 
before we had made our peace with God, and 
reconciled ourselves to Him. They kindly ad- 
monish us, that our sun is going down apace, 
and will' shortly set in everlasting darkness; they 
put us in mind that the hour-glass of our life is 
almost spent; they warn us of our approaching 
dissolution ; they bid us remember, that we shall 
die and see a judgment after death; but notwith- 
standing all these seasonable and wholesome ad- 
monitions, we still continue the same course of 
life, —let our sun set,—let our glass run out, — 
let hell threaten, —the holy angels warn,—come 
death, —_come judgment,—we still go on in the 
ways of sin, and sleep as securely as if these 
threatenings were like sick men’s dreams,— mere 
phantoms of a wild and shattered imagination. 
Unhappy man! whosoever thou art, © 

‘‘ Ts this a time to close thine eyes to sleep ?’’! 
With what comfort can a man lie down upon 
his bed, whose guilty conscience is perpetually 
upbraiding him with the crimes he has com- 
mitted? How can he compose himself to rest, 
when death eternal hovers round him? How can 


1 « Potes hoc sub casu ducere somnos ?”’—Virg. din. iv. 560. 
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he close his eyes to sleep,—which is the perfect 
image of death,—and not be afraid? You reply, 
that you are one of those who can sleep without 
any apprehensions ; that you have often done so, 
and that no evil has ever ensued. Be not over 
confident ; that may happen in one hour which 
has not before happened in a thousand; do not 
presume that you are past danger; consider, I 
beseech you, how long you have to live; that 
your soul is not far from death, hell, and eternity ; 
that the interval between them is very inconsider- 
able, — it is passed in a moment. If you will 
deal sincerely with yourself, you must confess, 
that you are but one small remove from death,— 
that a little step is the space which divides you. 
He need not spend all his shafts upon you; one 
arrow is sufficient to put an end to your being. 
A malignant and corrupted atmosphere may poi- 
son you with its infectionn—a humour may settle 
upon your lungs,— some inward passage may be 
stopped up,—the vital spirit of the heart may be 
suffocated, or the beating of the arteries inter- 
cepted,—one or other of these accidents may set 
free your soul, and send it to eternity, when you 
least are expecting it. There are a thousand ways 
of dying suddenly. That death is sudden which 
comes upon a man unprovided to die; but he 
who has his loins girt, and is always prepared to 
meet his end, cannot die suddenly. An unpre- 
meditated death is the worst of deaths, and there-_ 
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fore it highly concerns all persons, let their age 
be what it may, to look upon every hour of life 
to be their last. How many have perished by 
a fall, by the sword, by poison! How many 
have been destroyed by fire and water! Some 
have lost their lives by the kick of a horse; and 
others have been torn to pieces by wild beasts. 
It is impossible to enumerate the variety of deaths 
which every where surround us. Who can tell 
the number of the pores of his body? and yet 
every one of them is a passage for death, by 
which it softly steals upon us, to take away our 
life. “It is certain,” says St. Augustine, “ that 
thou art born, because thou shalt die; and in 
this, because death is certain, the day of death . 
is uncertain, no one can tell how nearshis end 
may be.” “I know not,” says Job,! “to give 
flattering titles; in so doing my Maker would 
soon take me away.” “In the midst of life 
we are in death;” we carry this enemy about 
with us in our bosom; no one can assure himself 
that he shall live till the evening. This inexorable 
destroyer has many ways by which he annoys 
us; thunder and lightning, spears, swords, and 
arrows, are the dire instruments by which the 
fierce tyrant executes his vengeance upon us poor 
mortals. But I need not borrow examples from 
the ancients; the age in which we live has suf- 
ficient ; for, not to go beyond the narrow bounds of 
np 6.8.4) yyy 
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our own acquaintance, how many have laid them- 
selves down to sleep, and have slept for ever; 
who will never more awake in this life; never, I 
say, awake, till the last great trumpet calls them 
from their graves, and summons them to judg- 
ment. Death does not always send his mes- 
sengers before him to signify his coming; he 
often surprises us without any ceremony, and 
strikes us to the heart when we little imagined 
that the enemy was near. ‘ Watch therefore, for 
ye know neither the day nor the hour.”’ We 
may, I grant, repent in hell, but such a repent- 
ance will do us no service. ‘* Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation.”? “* Bring forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance.”® The night cometh, when no man 
can work.”+ The day of this life,” says Origen,°® 
*“is a space which, though it may seem long 
and tedious, is extremely short if compared with 
eternity; the day of life is soon at an end; the 
night comes on, and it expires; but the day of 
eternity shall know no night, it shall shine for 
ever.” 

Let us make these things the subject of our 
thoughts,—the constant theme of our daily medi- 
tations. Let us remember them upon our beds, 
and think upon them when we are waking. But 


1 Matt. xxv. 13. 2 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
3 Matt. iii. 8. 4 John ix. 4. 
5 Hom, xx. in Matt. 
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more especially are they concerned to do this, 
whose consciences are oppressed with sin: let 
these seriously consider that death is the gate 
which leads to eternity. And forasmuch as the 
time of our death is uncertain, let us prepare our- 
selves to meet it ;—let us live in constant expec- 
tation of its coming; for according as our state 
and condition is when death seizes us, such will 
our final sentence be at the day of retribution. 


REFLECTION VIII. 


Christians are more concerned to reflect upon Eternity than 
to represent it in painting. 


Leavine the royal Psalmist, and other devout 
and holy men, who employed their days in medi- 
tating upon eternity, let us descend into ourselves, 
and commune with our own hearts. He wanders 
out of the way, and brings both himself and his 
salvation into danger, who, being too intent on 
the things of this world, forgets those that are 
eternal. 

If you ask the lawyers, they will inform you, 
that a title in perpetuity to a yearly rent, however 
small the sum may be, ought not to be parted 
from, and that all such titles are very valuable. 
Now, if all such titles, though the annual income 
be very inconsiderable, are so highly esteemed, 
and men for the most part are so anxious to 
purchase them; whence comes it to pass, that 
we are so wretchedly negligent and careless in 
purchasing a title to the kingdom of heaven? 
We go to law about the smallest worldly matters, 
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and commence a long and tedious suit, which lasts 
oftentimes many years before it is determined ; 
and meanwhile we tamely and stupidly suffer 
others to carry away our eternal inheritance. ‘‘O 
foolish people and unwise!”!' What can be the 
reason of so strange a proceeding? Does heaven 
seem of no value in our eyes? Is the purchase 
of eternity so mean and contemptible, that we 
think it not worth our care? How we toil and 
labour in the pursuit of temporal things! But 
as for eternity, we look upon it as a distant and 
remote possession, and therefore we pretend that 
we have not time to think upon it; but if we 
had, it would still be neglected; we want not 
time, but inclination. It is a very painful task to 
keep our eyes intent upon those objects which 
we cannot clearly see. Things which are near 
to us are much more pleasing, the enjoyment 
we have of them is more delightful; and who 
would part with a present satisfaction for one in 
reversion? Good God! what blindness — what 
extravagant and dangerous frenzy is this! We 
look for certainty where there is none, but where 
there is, we seek it not; we are desirous in our 
temporal affairs to act upon good grounds; but 
as to our eternal state, we desire no security, 
though we might have all that we could reason- 
ably desire. If a man lends another a sum of 
money, he immediately demands a bond or mort- 
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gage equivalent to it; it is the general cry, “I 
desire to be certain; if I part from my money, 
I expect good security. [am resolved to run no 
hazards, but to act as safely as I can.” Things 
that are at a distance are much over-balanced by 
things present. What says the proverb? ‘“ One 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush;” and 
again, “ Better is a wren in a cage than an eagle 
in the clouds.” 

We are of Plautus’s opinion,—we carry our 
eyes in our hands, and believe nothing but what 
we feel. We seek for certainty in things that 
are uncertain, which, generally speaking, deceive 
us most when we place the greatest confidence 
in them. But, notwithstanding the great un- 
certainty in all human things, how different is 
our conduct in relation to the other life! We look 
upon if as a precarious reversion; and yet the 
assurance we have of it is much greater, and 
much more to be depended upon, than any tem- 
poral security whatever. Our Saviour Christ 
positively assures us, that if we keep His com- 
mandments, we shall enter into life: ‘ If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.”! 
This is a certain and infallible way of securing 
to ourselves a blessed eternity. If we perform the 
condition of obedience, God is faithful who has 
promised ; He will not fail us. But, on the 
other hand, if we break but one of the least of 

1 Matt. xix. 17. 
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His commandments, and do not repent of what 
we have done; if at the same time when the 
offence was committed, we do not endeavour to 
expiate the crime, to reconcile ourselves to God, 
and make our peace with Him, we bring our 
salvation into danger, we may possibly come 
short of heaven and fail of that immortal happi- 
ness, to which they only have a right and title 
who keep His commandments. Such is the 
weakness and frailty of our nature, that we carry | 
a thousand causes of death about with us; we 
are, at the most, but a little step from the grave ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the danger we are in, we 
obstinately persevere in a state of damnation, in 
which, should death suddenly overtake us, we are 
lost for ever beyond redemption. Is it not pre- 
sumption in the highest degree ‘for men thus to 
hazard their eternal salvation, when they may so 
easily and with so little pains secure it? 

If for every sin a man commits, or for every 
hour of his life, he were doomed to suffer a year 
in hell, and no longer, the punishment would 
be tolerable. Upon such a presumption, men 
would be tempted to continue in their sins; 
and I doubt not, that a great many would 
never leave them, could they be assured that 
the torments of the damned will have an end. 
We find by sad experience, that, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance we have that the fire of hell 
is eternal, and that the torments of those miser- 
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able wretches who groan under the wrath of God 
are, both in degree and quality, so exceeding great, 
that every hour seems a year to them; yet there 
are some bold and daring sinners, who plunge 
headlong into everlasting destruction. 

If all the’ most severe and barbarous tortures 
which were ever invented by the tyrants of the 
earth, who, by anxious thought and hellish con- 
trivance, have improved and refined the art of 
cruelty, and brought it to perfection; if these, 
I say, were to be heaped upon the head of one 
man, and he were to endure them for a hun- 
dred years, yet they would not come near the 
pains of the damned even for one day: ‘ It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.’’! The sorest punishments which in 
all ages have been inflicted upon thieves, par- 
ricides, and other malefactors, are seldom known 
to have lasted above three or four days, or a 
week at furthest; but the torments of those who 
lie wailing under the vengeance of a Power 
armed with omnipotence, are not for a year or 
an age, but for an interminable duration: God 
will always punish them, and He can never tor- 
ment them enough, though their torments endure 
to all eternity. 

‘Hebas ial. 


CHAPTER I. 


Eternity not only deprives us of all comfort, but even of 
hope itself. 


Hope is a cheering principle, it is the refuge of 
the miserable, it softens the evils of this world, 
and administers comfort and consolation to us 
under life’s most grievous calamities. Such is the 
goodness of Almighty God, that in all our ad- 
versities He leaves us some little glimmerings of 
hope to sustain our sinking spirits. 

When we lie on the bed of sickness, and are 
ready to expire almost every moment, yet while 
life remains, we are not without hope. But it 
is not so with those wretched sinners who are 
gone into the regions of darkness; hope, which 
in this life comes to all, comes not to them— 
theirs is eternal despair. It is a mighty aggra- 
vation of their sufferings, to endure the sharpest 
pains, and at the same time to despair of any 
future ease—this is perfect misery. The prophet 
Daniel both heard and saw the angel that came 
down from heaven and said, ‘“* Hew the tree down 
and destroy it,” cut off its branches, shake off 
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its leaves, and disperse its fruit; “ yet leave the 
stump of the roots thereof in the earth.’” ‘ The 
fruit and leaves,” says St. Ambrose, ‘ are scat- 
tered, but the root is preserved ;”? by which he 
insinuates, that when all our joys forsake us, 
_and evils and calamities succeed, yet even then 
we are not without hope. The root is pre- 
served; though our comforts are gone, hope is 
left behind. But it is otherwise in hell: ‘* Be- 
hold, the day that cometh shall burn them up, 
saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch.’ Agreeable to this is 
that expression in Job, when, complaining of his 
misery, he cries out, ‘‘ He hath destroyed me on 
every side, and I am gone, and mine hope hath 
He removed like a tree.’’? ‘‘ The expectation of 
the wicked shall perish.”4 Let us therefore hope, 
while there is a place for hope; but let us use this 
caution, let us hope for nothing but what we 
ought to hope for, and then our hope will be 
exchanged for enjoyment. The advice is good 
which the poet Ovid gives us: 
‘«* All human things hang on a slender stay ; 
They which are strongest, soon are snatch’d away.’’® 


We must not, therefore, place our hopes upon 
any thing in this life; let us rather follow St. 


1 Dan. iv. 23. ? Mal. iv. 1. 

3 Job xix. 10. 4 Prov. x. 26. 

5 « Omnia sunt hominum tenui pendentia filo, 
Et subito casu, quee valuere, ruunt.’’ 
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Bernard’s! directions, who points out to us amuch 
better way. ‘Our faith,’’ says he, “ assures us 
that God has prepared inconceivably good things 
for them that love Him; our hope persuades us 
that these good things are reserved for us; and 
our love says, Let us make haste; let us fly 
to enjoy them.” ‘‘'True hope,”’ says St. Gregory, 
“raises the affections of the soul to heaven, so 
that it is not sensible of the evils and calamities 
which happen to it in this mortal state. True 
hope inspires us with a lively sense of the folly 
-and vanity of all worldly things, and teaches us 
that they are but for a moment.” But oh that 
moment, on which depends eternity !? The sad 
and gloomy hour of death, and our last parting 
dying agonies, are properly that moment ; this is 
that precious, invaluable jewel, to purchase which 
the prudent merchant sold all that he had; but, 
alas ! there are few who truly understand its worth. 
Every man, says St. Jerome, is too careless of 
his own salvation; and what is the occasion of this 
neglect? How comes it to pass that a matter of 
such vast importance is no better regarded? The 
fault is in our sight, which is dim and feeble; our 


1 Serm. x. in Ps. xci. 

2 What is here said must not be considered as affording any 
sanction to what is usually termed a death-bed repentance. The 
general tenor of these reflections would contradict this. Eternity 
is to be understood to depend upon the hour of death only as it 
depends upon the state in which a man dies —that is, his condition 
then is fixed ; nothing after death can alter it. 
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eyes are not piercing enough for distant objects 3 
we see nothing but what is near us. Ido not now 
speak of those only who have arrived at man’s 
estate; even boys and girls are instructed from 
their infancy in the principles of vice, and are 
taught the sordid art of being miserably covetous ; 
as their years advance, they acquire an insatiable 
desire of riches, and all their thoughts are wholly 
employed how to improve and manage their effects 
to the greatest advantage : 

“Taught by their nurses, little children get 

This lesson sooner than their alphabet.’’! 

Thus unhappily they are trained up in profound 
ignorance of heavenly things; or if by accident 
they have any knowledge of eternity, it is imme- 
diately forgotten. Both old and young understand 
too well the value of money; and this is the sad 
and fatal reason that heaven and eternity have not 
a place in all their thoughts. 


1 “ Hoc monstrant vetule pueris poscentibus assem ; 
Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puelle.”’ 
Juven. Sat. xiv. 208. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eternity is a sea; a monster with three heads; also a fountain 
of joy and gladness. 


Ler me desire thee, O Christian, whosoever thou 
art, that goest often to hear sermons, but art sel- 
dom attentive to what is delivered—to resolve this 
question. Suppose that thou shouldst undertake 
with a small spoon to empty the sea into a neigh- 
bouring river, which runs into the sea again; in 
how long time couldst thou hope to effect this ? 
Or suppose that thou wert to take it out by hogs- 
heads, and to empty it immediately into another 
channel, in how many years couldst thou drain it 
dry ?. I doubt not thou wilt think it intolerable 
pain to lie burning in hell for so long a time; but 
the damned would think otherwise; the time, 
however long and grievous, would be grateful and 
welcome to them; they would not think it long, 
provided they had any hope of escaping an eternity 
of torments. 

Among the fables of the heathen poets we read 
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of a monster with three heads; if there be any 
such monster, it is certainly in hell, where there 
is a kind of triple eternity, which, like this feigned 
monster, may not improperly be said to have three 
heads—the pain of deprivation,—the pain of sense, 
—and the worm of conscience which never dies. 
Wretched and improvident creatures that we are! 
though our passage be so dangerous and slippery, 
yet we go on as boldly as if we were passing through 
the fields of Tempe, or were on our way through 
Paradise. We never dream of meeting any enemies; 
we sing and rejoice, and think of nothing but of a 
safe and happy arrival at the haven of our desires. 
We cannot surely be ignorant—if we are, we 
are much to blame—that there are two gates 
which lead to eternity; one to the everlasting 
regions of happiness, the other to eternal ruin and 
destruction; and that, according as we have be- 
haved ourselves in our pilgrimage, we must enter 
in at the one or the other of these, and be happy 
or miserable for ever and ever. 

Laurentius Justinianus, wondering at the 
madness of such thoughtless travellers, breaks 
forth into this exclamation: ‘* Oh, the lament- 
able condition of mortal men, who go from 
their true country into exile, and yet exult and 
triumph on the way!’ Be it, then, our care 
not to set our affections upon any thing in our 
pilgrimage; let us keep them indifferent to the 
things of this life, until we arrive at our heavenly 
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country ; and let us make it our principal endea- 
vour to gain admittance into that gate which is the 
beginning of a blessed eternity. God has created 
us for pleasure rather than for labour; but we must 
not mistake the time and place ; our joys and de- 
lights are reserved for eternity, and therefore we 
must not expect them here. He has appointed 
this life to be a state of trial and discipline, in order 
that we may prepare ourselves for the next, and 
be made worthy to be partakers of that fulness 
of joy, which is in His presence, and of those 
pleasures which are at His right hand for ever- 
more. But how, or by what means, may these 
pleasures be obtained? Knowest thou not what 
our Saviour says? ‘The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent take it by force.””! 
Consider with thyself, Am I this violent person ? 
I am violent indeed in taking my ease, in feasting, 
and dancing, in indulging my sensual inclinations; 
but this is not that violence which is here recom- 
mended to our Christian practice. No: we must | 
fight the good fight—we must so run that we may 
obtain—we must labour and strive to enter in at 
the strait gate—we must now offer violence to the 
kingdom of heaven, now—while we are in the 
prime and vigour of our days—that at that hour 
when our souls shall depart from our bodies, 
and we be translated from time to eternity, we 
may rejoice in our past life, and triumph in the 
a 1 Matt. xi. 12. 
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hope of everlasting felicity. Let us therefore strive 
and labour earnestly; let us toil and offer violence 
to ourselves, in mortifying our lusts, and restrain- 
ing our evil and corrupt inclinations ; which if we 
faithfully do, God in His mercy will reward our 
short labours with eternal rest, with glory ever- 
lasting. 

If we seek for true and lasting joy in the de- 
lights and vanities of the world, we seek it where 
it is not; we must look for it in heaven, if we 
hope to find it. ‘‘ God prepared a gourd, and 
made it to come up over Jonah, that it might be 
a shadow over his head, to deliver him from his 
grief; so Jonah was exceeding glad of the gourd.””! 
And what is all the pleasure and vanity of this 
world? Is it not like the prophet’s gourd, flou- 
rishing for a time, and yielding a grateful and 
refreshing shadow? The rich man rejoices in his 
riches—his riches are his gourd—and the joy 
which they give him is exceeding great. The 
drunkard and the glutton exult in their feasts ; 
they fill themselves with wine and fare luxuriously 
every day; the voluptuary enjoys his unlawful 
pleasures, but his delights are gall and bitterness 
in the end. For what became of Jonah’s gourd? 
“God prepared a worm . . . . and it smote the 
gourd that it withered.”’? Where now, O Jonah, is 
thy gourd? Where now is thy joy? It is vanished 
away. In the same manner shall the pleasures of 


1 Jonah iy. 6. 2 ver. 7. 
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this life leave us: “Our riches make themselves 
wings ; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.”’! 
The glutton’s dainties soon will fail him; he will 
either put an end to them by his profusion, or his 
excess will quickly take him from them. And as 
for the joys of the voluptuary, however sweet, 
they are but fora moment. In a word, “ the joy 
of the hypocrite is but for a moment;’” but the 
joys of the blessed are eternal. 


Y Proy. ‘xxiii. 5. 2 Job xx. 5. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sweet is the foretaste which we have in this life of the joys of 
Eternity : this truth illustrated and confirmed by example. 


THEODORUS, a young man born of Christian pa- 
rents—young indeed, if we consider his age, but 
old in respect of his wisdom—was very sensible of 
this truth. So powerful was the foretaste which 
he had of eternity, that at a solemn day of rejoicing, 
which was celebrated throughout all Egypt, when 
his father’s house was full of company, and no- 
thing was to be seen but feasting and dancing; 
when pleasure appeared in every face, and all 
prepared to bear a part in the general rejoicing ; 
he retired into his closet, and began thus to rea-: 
son with himself: ‘‘O unhappy Theodorus! wert 
thou lord of the universe, what would it profit 
thee? If all the world were at thy command, 
what real advantage couldst thou propose to thy- 
self from so vast a possession? It is true thou 
hast many things; but how long canst thou have 
them? ‘Thou mayst eat, and drink, and take thy 
pleasures; but oh, how long will these pleasures 
last? I grant that such a life would please me, 
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could I always enjoy it; how, then, shall I act? 
Shall I give myself up to temporal pleasures, and 
destroy my hope of eternal felicity? Say, Theo- 
dorus, is it agreeable to the laws of Christianity 
to make a heaven of this earth? Can I enjoy my 
pleasures here, and also enjoy them hereafter ? 
I am much deceived, if Christ did not shew us 
that the way to heaven was through thorns. Ab- 
stain, therefore, from sensual pleasures, and let 
eternity have the pre-eminence in thine heart.’ 
He had no sooner said these words, than, with 
weeping eyes and a sighing heart, he retired into 
an inner room, and, falling prostrate upon the 
ground in humble adoration, he prayed to God in 
the following manner: “O eternal God! Thou 
knowest all the secrets of my heart, and my groan- 
ings and sighs are not hid from Thee ; Thou know- 
est my necessities before I] ask, and my ignorance 
in asking. Alas! I know not what to pray for, I 
know not how to make my supplication ; this one 
thing only let me beg of Thy mercy, that it may 
please Thee of Thine infinite goodness to deliver 
Thy servant from eternal death. Lord, Thou know- 
est that I love Thee, that I desire to be with Thee, 
and to celebrate Thy praises for ever and ever. 
Hear me, O God, and have mercy upon me.” As 
he was thus praying, his mother came suddenly 
upon him; and perceiving that his eyes were red 
with weeping, she inquired the cause of his being 
so disconsolate. ‘‘ Why art thou so sad, my son? 
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What is the reason that thou deniest us thy com- 
pany? Is this a proper time to retire? Why dost 
thou choose to be absent when thou art so much 
wanted? Thy good-natured friends desire thy 
company; dinner is now ready, and waits for 
thee.” To this Theodorus replied: “I entreat you, 
good madam, to make my excuse in the best man- 
ner that you can. Iam far from well just now; 
let me request you not to urge me to eat against 
my appetite.’’ His mother, being satisfied with 
this excuse, left him to himself. As soon as she 
was gone, he began, alone with God and his soul, 
to reflect upon eternity, and to examine into his 
former misspent life. ‘‘What haveI been?”’ said he 
to himself; “or rather, what will my condition be, 
should I be shut out from the kingdom of heaven ? 
Some go one way to heaven, and some another. 
It signifies little which way we go, so that we get 
there; as the ways are different, so likewise are 
men ; and therefore it is reasonable that every one 
should make choice of that way which he thinks 
most convenient. There is a long and a short. 
way; the one is safe, the other is dangerous. If 
I am afraid to go in the way which is long and 
dangerous, it remains that I choose the shorter 
way; and if I do this, the holy angels will watch 
over me in my pilgrimage; they will guide, pro- 
tect, and console me. But how will this afflict 
my relations! They will perhaps mourn at the 
first; but in time their mourning shall be turned 
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into joy. Go, Theodorus, set about it immediately. 
If I meet with any powerful adversaries, I trust 
that I shall be able to withstand them. But what 
method shall I take with those that are kind and 
entreating ? I confess I most fear these. Tam my- 
self naturally of a yielding disposition; but in this 
case I must be resolute, and pray to my Saviour 
for the aid of His Holy Spirit, to strengthen and 
animate my feeble resolution. But suppose thy 
tender mother should entreat thy stay, would not 
her soft persuasions make thee yield? In such 
a case, call to mind that excellent saying of St. 
Jerome: ‘Fly immediately to the standard of 
Christ’s cross, and remember that it is sometimes 
a virtue to be cruel.’ Another and a better mo- 
ther awaits thee, if thou wilt be willing to become 
her son. But it is a difficult thing to undertake 
so great a change in the very prime of life. It is 
difficult, I confess ; but experience assures us that 
there are many in the world who cannot serve 
God as they ought, because they began too late 
to serve Him. They serve Him best, who take 
upon themselves the yoke of Christ in the days of 
their youth. But I have hitherto been delicately 
brought up, and I am now about to enter upon a 


_ life of great severity ; how shall I be able to endure 


it? I hope for the best. But how long must it 
last? A year or two is not sufficient; I must 
resolve to endure it as long as | live. Consider, 
therefore: either do not begin it, or continue it to 
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the end. I know that of myself I am not able to 
surmount these difficulties; but ‘1 cando all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me.” Customs 
and habits are not easily changed; to curb desires, 
to break the stubborn will, and superinduce a kind 
of second nature, is a painful and laborious work. 
Hitherto I have lived among the great, and enjoyed 
my pleasure without interruption; how shall I 
relish a poor, and humble, and servile life? How 
long shall I endure so severe a penance? I must 
not here think, as in a comedy, to play my part 
merely for a day or two; but must continue to act 
it as long as I live. The scenes of this theatre are 
long and tedious ; when once the poor man’s gar- 
ment has been assumed, there is no returning to 
purple again, till God shall clothe thee with glory 
and immortality. O Theodorus, will thy constancy 
and perseverance hold out to the last? I wili do 
my best; I will propose to myself some illustrious 
examples ; and whom can I better imitate than my 
blessed Saviour, the only-begotten Son of God, 
who humbled Himself, and took upon Him our 
human nature, and endured a hard and ignomi- 
nious life? Is not His glorious example sufficient 
to encourage my imitation? Shall I refuse to bear 
His cross? Shall any sufferings make me afraid ? 
Am I better than He? But is it not a sad thing 
to be deprived of liberty, to live a prisoner all my 
days in a narrow lonely cell? Think better of it ; 
' Phil. iv. 13. 
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think that to-morrow thou wilt be in subjection 
to another, and that thou must conform thy will 
to his. But in this also I will follow the example 
of my blessed Saviour, ‘who came down from 
heaven, not to do His own will, but the will of 
Him that sent Him.”'! Nor shall I find it a diffi- 
cult matter to follow, if I look up to Him who 
leads me. Is His the voice of God or man? It 
is the voice of God, to whom I must pay implicit 
obedience. But surely it is too great a height of 
philosophy for a man to renounce riches, and to 
embrace poverty—to lose the satisfaction of ad- 
ministering relief to the necessities of the poor, 
and to stand in need of the charity of others. 
How hard is the condition! Who can submit to 
such an exchange? Who can bid adieu to the 
conveniences of riches, and not thirst after them? 
How long shall I debate this matter with myself? 
How long shall I keep my mind in suspense, fluc- 
tuating, as it were, between hope and fear? Have 
I not the example of my Lord before me? I will 
lift up mine eyes to my crucified Saviour, who was 
mocked and scourged, and put to a cruel and 
shameful death. When He left the happy man- 
sions of the blessed, and came down from heaven 
to dwell among us, what treatment did He meet 
with? The particular circumstances of His birth 
and death are an evident demonstration of it. 
When He came into the world, His parents were 
1 John vi. 38. 
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compelled to lay Him in a manger; and when He 
died, His body was without any covering. During 
life, also, He was so persecuted by the cruel and 
unrelenting Jews, that ‘He had not where to 
lay His head”! What fatigues did He undergo! 
He was oppressed by heat, and thirst, and weari- 
ness. How unceasingly was He engaged in doing 
good! how patient under sufferings ! how con- 
tented in poverty! how constant in labour! how 
mild and gentle when reproached! His example 
was a lively transcript of His doctrine ; and shall I 
be ashamed of so glorious a leader? shall I blush 
to be enrolled among the number of His disciples ? 
I will either be what my Lord will have me, or I 
will no longer be Theodorus. Such is the love 
which I have for my Saviour, that I am ready to 
suffer hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness; I 
am ready to suffer contempt and reproach, ready 
to be burnt or sawn asunder. These sufferings 
are of very short continuance; but the joys and 
torments of eternity are for ever. I will therefore 
take my leave of the world. Adieu, ye false plea- 
sures! adieu, yevain and transitory things! I esteem 
younot. Eternity is the only object of my desire.” 

By reason of these contemplations, his soul 
was so inflamed with the love of God, and of that 
eternity of happiness which the saints and angels 
‘enjoy in heaven, that he fully resolved to bid-fare- 
well to his parents and friends, and to abandon 

1 Matt. viii. 20. 
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his riches and pleasures for ever. Nor did he 
enter upon this resolution hastily or unadvisedly, 
but with deep thought, and after much delibe- 
ration. He also took some time before he put 
his resolution into practice, and became at last 
one of Pachomius’s disciples. In this manner 
Theodorus dedicated himself to God and eternity ; 
these were the delights and pleasures of his soul, 
and he was satisfied with them, even as it were 
*‘with marrow and fatness.”' As he was not of 
their opinion who look upon a future state as a 
fable, so he chose to make himself a fable to the 
world, rather than lose a blessed eternity. 

Let us learn from this pious and excellent 
example, from St. Paul and from Christ Himself, 
to prepare for a future state. There are many 
persons who live in so wicked and ungodly a 
manner that they must imagine eternity to be a 
cunningly devised fable, framed and invented to 
keep mankind in awe, and think in reality there 
is no such thing. But “wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction; and 
many there be that go in thereat.’? And sure I 
am, that men would not be so daring to enter - 
into it, if they really believed there was no 
possibility of returning, but that they must re- 
main therein for ever: it is, therefore, a very 
plain case, that they look upon it as a pious 
fraud. You will possibly reply, that you believe 


1 Psalm lxiii. 5. 2 Matt. vii. 13. 
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in a future state of existence, and that you hope 
and wish for it. But, alas! what is your faith ? 
How cold and indifferent are your hopes and 
expectations! when a little present pleasure, — 
when the prospect of interest, and the soft en- 
ticings of the flesh, so steal away your hearts, 
and destroy all love of eternity. How often do 
you hear it read and preached, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” “ this is the commandment of the Lord ;7 
and yet you neglect it as often as you hear it. The 
Lord may say and command what He pleases; we, 
however, are determined to gratify our sensual in- 
clinations: ** We will walk after our own devices, 
and we will every one do the imagination of his 
evil heart. Therefore, thus saith the Lord, ask 
ye now among the heathen, who hath heard such 
things ?”! Would these heathen, who were des- 
titute of the knowledge of God, have despised 
eternity if they had known it? Go to now, ye 
simple ones, ye fools, and scorners that delight 
in scorning: ‘* Because I have called, and ye 
refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also 
will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when 
your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as 
desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you.” Should death take us away in so 
1 Jer. xviii. 12, 13. 2 Prov. i. 24-27. 
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deplorable a state, what hope could we have of 
mercy? ‘The dreadful sentence is already passed, 
and there is no recalling it; the gate of life is 
shut upon us; we may cry unto Him, “ Lord, 
Lord, open to us;” but He shall answer and say, 
«1 know you not;” “depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.””! 

Watch ye therefore, good Christians, watch 
and pray; behold, the judge stands at the gate; 
and that may happen in a moment which may 
be a subject of grief to all eternity. Anthony? 
the Great, in one of his sermons, has these words : 
** Dearly beloved,” says he, “in our mutual con- 
tracts and dealings with one another, we are 
generally very careful to proportion the value of 
the goods which we buy or sell to the money 
which we give or receive for them. For instance, 
you pay me ten ducats, and in exchange I give 
you their value in spices. Again, I pay you ten 
pounds, and in lieu of them I receive as many 
quarters of wheat. But in relation to eternity, 
we act quite otherwise; nay, we are unwilling 


1 Matt. xxv. 11, 12, 41. 

2 Anthony, surnamed the Great, was born in Upper Egypt 
about the middle of the third century. He was the first who ' 
prescribed laws and regulations for monastic life. His place of 
retirement was Mount Colzum, near the Red Sea. For a full 
account of St. Anthony, and the discipline established by him, 
see the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. p. 107, and Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints. 
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to exchange things temporal for things eternal. 
Eternal life is of little or no value in the esteem 
of the world; we do not care to purchase it at 
any price, and can hardly be persuaded to do 
any thing to obtain it. And yet what is all our 
labour, if compared with eternity? It is not so 
much as a penny to a million of gold: so vastly 
superior is the recompense of the other world 
to all our greatest labours and hardships, that 
they bear no manner of proportion to it. ‘The 
days of our age are threescore years and ten3;. 
and though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet is their strength then but 
labour and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, and 
we are gone.! Suppose we then a man to have 
lived fourscore, or, if you please, an hundred 
years, and to have served God all that time in 
the sincerity of his heart and with love un- 
feigned; is not eternity an ample compensation ? 
Has he not spent his life to a good purpose, when 
his reward is nothing less than a kingdom? 1 
do not mean a kingdom in which he shall reign 
an hundred years only, in proportion to the time 
of his service here on earth. No! his kingdom, 
like that of our Saviour’s, is “ not of this world ;” 
the kingdom of heaven is given him for an inhe- 
ritance, where he shall live and reign in glory for 
ever andever. Wherefore, my beloved children, let 
not ambition rob you of your reward ; neither be 
* Psalm xe. 10. 
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ye weary with well doing, nor dejected with the 
evils and calamities of this life; but rather re- 
joice that ye are ‘counted worthy to suffer ;7 for, 
as St. Paul rightly observes, ‘the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
Let not any man, therefore, when he has taken 
his leave of the world, and bid farewell to all his 
greatness, be so vain as to imagine that he has 
given up any mighty matter; for what are all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, in 
comparison of heaven? They are, at the most, 
but as a centre to its circle, or as a drop of water 
to the vast ocean. And what are riches? Are 
they not a very uncertain possession? But sup- 
posing that we could keep them; such are the 
unchangeable laws of nature, that in a little 
while, whether we will or not, we shall be taken 
from them. If this be the case, why do we not 
make a virtue of necessity, and sacrifice our 
wealth to the relief of the poor and indigent, 
when eternal life is promised to those who make 
so pleasing an oblation ?’’”* 

It was a constant practice with Pachomius,* 

WeActs vi 41° 2 Rom. viii. 18. 

3 Athanasius reports this sermon at greater length. 

4 Much noted in the early history of monastic life. He lived 
during the peaceful times of Constantine, at a monastery in the 
island of Tabenne, in the Upper Thebais. His rules and regu- 
lations are contained in the Acta Pachomit —a work of ancient 
date. 
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whenever any idle thoughts sprang up in his 
mind, to repel them with the remembrance of 
eternity; if they sprang up a second time, he 
repelled them a second time with the same re- 
membrance,— with reflecting on the endless tor- 
ments of hell,—on the fire that never will be 
quenched, and on the worm that never dies. I 
will therefore conclude this reflection in his 
words: ‘Above all things,” says he, “let us 
preserve in remembrance the last great day; and 
let us always live in fear of the torments of hell.” 


REFLECTION IX. 


Several conclusions drawn from the preceding Reflections. 


CONCLUSION I. 


ETERNITY can neither be expressed nor con- 
ceived: words are not powerful enough, and 


thought is too narrow to comprehend it. There 


is a mighty difference between a real man and 
one that is painted—between real fire and fire in 
a picture; and yet, in some degree, they may very 
properly be said to resemble each other. But 
between the fire of earth and the fire of hell, 
between the pains of this life and those of the 
next, there is no comparison; and the reason is 
plain—the fire and pains of the one are finite, of 
the other they are infinite. This is very beauti- 
fully intimated by our blessed Saviour in the pa- 
rable of the vine-branch: “ If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch that is withered ; 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned.’’! This is a short, but lively 
* John xv. 6. 
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description of eternity ; for observe, if you please, 
that the words do not run in the future, but in 
the present tense. Our Saviour does not say, 
‘‘ He shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall 
wither, and that men shall gather it and cast it 
into the fire, and it shall be burnt ;” but, “ He is 
cast forth as a branch that is withered, and men 
gather it, and cast it into the fire, and it is burned.” 
This is the condition of those miserable wretches 
who suffer the vengeance of eternal fire, they are 
‘always burning.” When a thousand years are 
gone and passed, *‘ they burn :’’ let another thou- 
sand fly away, “they burn,” their torments are 
the same as at the beginning ; and if, after several 
millions of years, some curious person should de- 
sire to know how it is with them—whether their 
condition is not altered for the better, or whether 
they find no abatement of their pains—no other 
answer can be given than this, they are ‘‘ always 
burning.” Even time, which changes all things, 
changes not their pains; they are one and the 
same for ever and ever. ‘‘ This,” says St. Au- 
gustine in his comment upon this text, “is the 
condition of the vine-branch,—it must abide in 
the vine or in the fire; if not in the vine, then in 
the fire; but that it may not burn in the fire, let 
it abide in the vine.’’! 


1 Tract. Ixxxi. in Joan. 


CONCLUSION II. 


_ IF sinners did but seriously consider how near 
they are to the confines of eternity, that they 
are just dropping down, as it were, into the pit of 
destruction —if they did but consider how that 
God, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
can deliver them over to death and hell, whence 
there is no redemption—they would not delay 
‘repentance for an hour, though they were to have 
the riches of Spain or Asia, or even the trea- 
sures of the whole world itself, upon such a con- 
dition; much less would they dare to go to bed 
before they had asked God’s pardon and forgive- 
ness for their past offences: ‘ For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul???' Whatever thou losest, O man, 
take care of thy soul; if that be preserved, all other 
losses are inconsiderable. 

In the year of our Lord 1066, Arialdus the 
deacon, at Milan, a man of noble birth (he was the 


1 Matt. xvi. 26. 
P 
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brother of Marchion), and of a most religious life, 
was dragged to execution in consequence of some 
offence he had given in resisting heresy and vice. 
His ears were pierced; his upper lip was muti- 
lated; his nose was slit; his tongue rent; his eyes 
put out; his right hand cut off; and in many 
other ways he was ill used. But his soul was 
saved, though his body was destroyed. He lost 
this life, in order that he might gain life ever- 
lasting. 

“Let us, while we have time,” says St. Au- 
gustine, ‘‘amend our lives and correct our man- 
ners, that those terrible judgments which God 
has denounced against the wicked and impenitent 
may not fall upon us; not because we shall not 
be, but that we may not be found to be such as 
they are, on whom these dreadful threatenings 
shall be executed. Whatsoever is written in the 
holy Scriptures is the voice of God, and we must 
obey it; we must look upon the sufferings and 
afflictions of this life as the chastening of the 
Almighty, as the effects of His love and kindness 
to us, ‘for whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth ;’! He corrects us here, that He may not con- 
demn us with the wicked hereafter. Why, then, 
are we afraid of the afflictions of this life, which 
are but for a moment? Why do our hearts sink 
down within us when we hear an account of this 
life’s sufferings and hardships? If we would but 


1 Heb. xikke # 
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consider things aright, we should confess that the 
most grievous and painful tribulations which befal 
us here are even as nothing in comparison with 
what will be hereafter.” 


CONCLUSION III. 


THERE are a great many professing Christians 
who believe in the eternity neither of heaven nor 
hell; if they did, they would not dare to lead lives 
so profligate as most of them do. To such we 
may apply that saying of our Saviour—‘ When 
the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith upon 
the earth?’’?' There are some, indeed, who pre- 
tend to believe them; but their words and actions 
do not agree; what they affirm in the one, they 
contradict in the other. They never, or seldom, 
think upon eternity: if at any time they allow it a 
place in their thoughts, it is in a very slight and 
cursory manner; they never suffer it to stay with 
them, neither do they examine and weigh it as 
they ought; their wills and understandings are 
not disposed for meditation so serious; they do 
not care to fix them upon it; and this is the reason 
that the impression which eternity makes upon 
their minds is so faint and feeble. As soon as 
they set about it, their thoughts wander some- 


1 Luke xviii. 8. 
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where else; and if, by chance, some sparks of good- 
ness spring up in their hearts, they are presently 
extinguished by the cares and business, the plea- 
sures and vanities of the world. Thus, with eyes 
shut and ears stopped up, having no apprehensions 
of the danger they are in, they go on in the way to 
eternal death. The fathers observe of the rich man 
in the gospel, that he never opened his eyes till he 
was in torment; he kept them shut all his life, 
and passed away his days without one serious 
thought or consideration. He was utterly averse 
to piety and goodness, and had no mercy, no 
compassion for the poor; but when he came into 
hell he was awakened —it was, however, then too 
late: “‘in hell he lift up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.”' But we need not wonder that so many 
sinners thus blindly run on in a wicked course, 
and never open their eyes till they have fallen into 
the pit; for the way is extremely large and plea- 
sant, it is so broad and smooth that a man can- 
not possibly lose himself till he comes to the end 
of it: then, indeed, he perceives that he has all 
along been out of the right way; but it is too late 
to retrieve his error, there is no going back. There 
are a great many who would like very well to walk 
in this broad way, if there were no end to it; it 
is this that terrifies them; and therefore they very 
wisely choose to tread the rough unbeaten path 
which leads to the regions of light and happiness, 
1 Luke xvi. 23. 
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rather than walk through pleasures to death and 
destruction: for “as the cloud is consumed and > 
vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to the 
grave shall come up no more.” ! 


1 Job vii. 9. 


CONCLUSION IV. 


He that seriously reflects upon eternity will not 
only refrain from a loose and wanton way of 
living, but will also take care to limit his lawful 
enjoyments. It has been observed of those who 
were raised from the dead, and particularly of 
Lazarus of Bethany, our Saviour’s friend, whom 
He so dearly loved, that they were seldom seen 
to laugh; so that they might very justly apply 
to themselves that saying of Solomon: “I said 
of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What doeth 
it?! Cyril of Alexandria tells us, that he was 
very fearful of giving himself up to immoderate 
laughter: “I am afraid,” says he, “ of hell, be- 
cause it has no end; and I am no less afraid of 
the devouring worm, because it never dies.” ‘* Oh, 
that they were wise, that they understood this, 
that they would consider their latter end |”? This 
I must affirm, and what I say is undeniably true, 
that if any one who thinks upon eternity does 
not lead a devout and holy life—if so powerful 


1 Eccles. ii. 2. 2 Deut. xxxii. 29. 
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and weighty a consideration does not oblige him 
to reform his ways, either he has no faith, or 
if he have faith, he has a senseless heart. 

An old writer has somewhat quaintly remarked 
concerning marriage, that its song is a short and 
merry one; but the moral of it is often long and 
sorrowful. Well may we say that the pleasure of 
sin is short, and its song merry; but it has a very 
long and sorrowful ending, even eternal torment. 
O eternity, eternity, eternity ! 


CONCLUSION V. 


NoTHING is more certain than that, when dis- 
coursing upon eternity, we can never say too 
much; for though in other matters we are very 
apt to exaggerate, and to paint them in our ima- 
ginations much greater than they really are, yet 
in speaking of eternity the case is different. It 
is the peculiar property of eternity, that as by 
subtraction you cannot take from it, so neither 
by addition can you add to it. Suppose you were 
to take from it as many years as there are stars 
in the firmament, drops of water in the ocean, 
blades of grass in the field, motes in the sun- 
beam, or atoms of sand upon the sea-shore; if 
you cast up the remainder, you will find that 
eternity is still the same as it was before you 
made this deduction. So likewise, if you add 
the like number of years to it, it is all to the 
same purpose,—eternity is neither more nor less, 
it is still what it was; take what measures you 
will, it is equally impossible either to lessen or 
increase it. 

As long as God shall continue in being, so 
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long shall the damned continue in torment. I 
have already illustrated this truth by several apt 
comparisons; and yet I cannot forbear adding one 
more, which is taken from Bonaventura.! ‘ If 
one of the damned were to shed a tear every 
hundred years, and the tears thus shed were to 
be kept together, till they made a sea as large 
as the ocean; how many millions of years may 
we reasonably suppose to pass away before this 
tedious effusion of tears would make a little river ; 
and what is a river compared to the vast ocean ? 
And yet if this could possibly be done, we might 
then truly say, Now begins eternity. Suppose we 
then, that another river or sea was to be produced 
from these centenary tears; yet even then, when 
that was collected, we might as justly say, as we 
did before, Now begins eternity; and thus we might 
proceed ad infinitum.” Let not any one doubt the 
truth of this assertion; since nothing is more 
certain than that there is no proportion between 
things finite and infinite. This may probably 
seem very incredible to us, because our imagi- 
nation is not able to conceive it; it is so re- 
mote that we cannot pursue it; and how can 
we hope to penetrate that, the nature of which 


1 One of the most eminent scholastic divines of the thirteenth 
century. He was appointed Bishop of Albano by Pope Gre- 
gory X. His works have been collected in nine vols. folio, Rome, 
A.D. 1588, and thirteen vols. quarto, Venice, a.p. 1751: to this 
last edition an account of his life is prefixed. 
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is infinite, and consequently impenetrable? And 
this, I dare say, is one of the reasons why the 
human mind is so averse to consider eternity ; it 
blushes and is ashamed, and disdains, as it were, 
to tire itself with searching after that which can- 
not be comprehended. But we must not suffer 
our modesty to prevail over us in this matter; we 
must force and compel our understanding to be 
conversant with eternity ; for, though we cannot 
find it out to perfection, yet if we daily exercise 
our minds in meditating on these, and the like 
emblems of it, we shall never do wrong. This is 
certain and beyond all controversy, that we cannot 
exaggerate in our inquiries respecting it; for when 
we have imagined as many millions of years as the 
mind of man can possibly conceive, we are still 
vastly short of the measure of eternity. 

The prophet Daniel, in order that he might 
the better imprint upon the mind the unbounded 
extension of eternity, expressed himself in the 
following manner: “ They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.”' By this declaration he 
frankly insinuates, that no words are sufficient 
to explain the nature of eternity: I am sensible 
that there remains much more to be said upon 
this subject, and I can say no more. In this we 
may observe the prophet’s repetition ; he thought 


1 Dan. xii. 3. 
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one “ for ever” was not enough to enforce what 
he would say, and therefore he repeats it, “ for 
ever and ever.” If we should multiply*the great 
year' a thousand times, the sum would bear 
no proportion to eternity. Astronomers tell us — 
that the motion of the eighth sphere is so very 
slow, that though it is daily in motion, yet it 
finishes its proper circuit but once in thirty-six 
thousand years; this space of time is usually 
called the great, or the Platonic year; and yet all 
this is but a moment, or even nothing in com- 
parison with eternity. It is a true and just obser- 
vation of Boethius, that there is a nearer pro- 
portion and resemblance between a moment and 
ten thousand years, than between ten thousand 
years and eternity. “ Little children,” says St. 
John, “ it is the last time.”? And this was said 
nearly seventeen hundred years ago ;° so true is 
that excellent saying of St. Augustine, “ that every 
thing that has an end is short, but eternity has 
no end.” Let us therefore “ set our affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth ;”4 
let us love eternity, and make Christ the ultimate | 
end of our desires; that when Christ, “who is 
our life, shall appear, we also may appear with 
Him in glory.’’* 
1 See note, page 153. 2 1 John ii. 18. 


3 Drexelius lived in the seventeenth century. 
* Col. iii, 2. S ver. 4 
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CONCLUSION VI. 


Ir is hardly to be believed, that any one who 
has enjoyed the happy advantage of a religious 
education, and has not forgotten those important 
principles which were inculcated in his tender 
years, should be so far led away by his impetuous 
passions (unless he has made himself like a brute 
beast, and sacrificed his reason to his sensual 
appetites ; for, as Solomon observes, ‘* when the 
wicked cometh, then cometh also contempt’’): I 
say, it is hardly credible, that any man who has 
imbibed the principles of religion should be so 
far led away by his headstrong passions, but that 
if he will allow himself some time, though it be 
but once a week, to meditate upon eternity, he 
will soon purge out his old leaven of wicked- 
ness, make himself a kind of new creature, and 
become quite another man from what he was 
before. If before he was of a proud and pas- 
sionate temper, now he becomes humble and 
modest, he is kind, gentle, and easy to be en- 
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treated. Was he given to voluptuousness ? who 
is now more chaste and continent than he? Was 
he intemperate? who is now more remarkable 
for his great sobriety? He will now become, 
not in appearance only, but in mind and heart, 
a truly religious man. He will not rashly and 
without deliberation pass suddenly from one ex- 
treme to another—such speedy changes being sel- 
dom lasting—but will duly and maturely weigh 
all things, and by this means will accustom his 
mind to think upon eternity; nay, he will delight 
to dwell upon it; he will often reflect, that eter- 
nity will never have an end, that it will last to 
infinite, innumerable, incomprehensible ages—that 
its duration will never cease. 

If we thus seriously and attentively contem- 
plate eternity, we shall soon experience the 
happy effects of it; we must, however, ruminate 
upon it, and suffer it, in some sense, to digest, 
as we do our food. Physicians tell us, that 
though the food we eat be ever so good and 
wholesome in itself, yet if it be not duly pre- 
pared and digested, it is so far from affording us 
any nourishment, that it corrupts and poisons the 
whole mass of blood, and is consequently pro- 
ductive of many diseases; it continues, indeed, 
some time in the body, but the juice which comes 
from it is very pernicious. In like manner, the 
consideration of death and judgment, heaven and 
hell, but especially of eternity, is extremely bene- 
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ficial; but as the nourishment of our bodies de- 
pends upon the good digestion of our food, so 
is it with our souls, the well-being of which de- 
pends upon the constant and settled application 
of our minds to these excellent things. We must 
lay aside all corroding cares; we must call our 
thoughts home, and withdraw our affections from 
the vanities of this life; and thus, retired from 
the noise of the world, from all occasions and 
temptations to sin, we must call upon the powers 
and faculties of our souls to refresh themselves 
with the remembrance of eternity. Unless this 
be done, all other means will be to no purpose; 
our hearing and reading of the holy Scripture 
will be useless. -There are many who employ 
a great part of their time in hearing and read- 
ing pious sermons; but the misfortune is, they 
are little or nothing the better for them, be- 
cause they allow themselves no time to reflect 
upon what they have heard or read; by which 
means it often happens, that all those excellent 
precepts and admonitions, which would other- 
wise have been very serviceable to them in the 
conduct of life, are entirely forgotten, before they 
have any opportunity of putting them in prac- 
tice. If, then, we would read and hear with 
advantage, we must be careful so to meditate 
upon what we hear or read, that it may abide 
with us, that our wills may be formed and mo- 


delled by it. This was the practice of the blessed 
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Virgin, the mother of our Lord. Let us follow 
her pious example, who, as the Scriptures tell 
us, *‘ kept all these things, and pondered them in 
hershearic7! 


1 Luke ii. 19. 
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CONCLUSION VII. 


' THERE are few who believe, or at least who duly 
weigh and consider, these excellent words of our 
Saviour Christ—“ Enter ye in at the strait gate; for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction ; and many there be which go in 
thereat: because strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it.”! This advice is again repeated in 
St. Luke’s Gospel—“‘Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate; for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.”2 “Whosoever,” says 
St. Augustine, “despises these things, and will not 
believe them because they are not visible to him, 
when these things come to pass which he will not 
believe, shall blush and be in the utmost confu- 
sion to see himself separated from the blessed; 
and not only separated, but have his portion with ~ 
the workers of iniquity.” 3 

‘A certain woman,” says Hieronymus Platus, 


1 Matt. vii. 13, 14. 2 Luke xiii. 24. 
3._Serm, vi. de Verb. Dom. 
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‘hearing Bertoldus, a very eminent preacher, in- 
veighing bitterly against a sin, of which she knew 
herself to be guilty, fell down dead; but after a 
while being brought to life again by the pious 
prayers of the congregation, she gave them an 
account of what she had seen in her trance, which 
was to this effect:—‘I stood,’ said she, ‘ before 
God’s tribunal together with sixty thousand souls, 
who were summoned from all parts of the universe 
to appear before the Judge; and they were all sen- 
tenced to eternal death, three only excepted.’”’ 
We need not give ourselves any trouble about 
the truth of this woman’s account, since our 
blessed Saviour so solemnly affirms the very same 
thing: ‘ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat; but strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.”' It might seem, indeed, 
astonishing to us, that a God of infinite mercy 
and goodness should pass so severe and dreadful 
a sentence against so many thousand miserable 
creatures, did not the consideration of His vio= 
lated majesty, the inexpressible odiousness of sin, 
and the many clear and undeniable proofs which 
are contained in the holy Scriptures, incline us to 
believe it. It was this consideration which made 
Job tremble. He calls the state which shall be 
hereafter, “a land of darkness, as darkness itself, 
1 Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
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and of the shadow of death, without any order, 
and where the light is as darkness;’’! or, as the 
Latin version expresses it—‘‘ where is no order, 
and where everlasting horror dwelleth.”” Agree- 
able to which are the words of our Saviour— 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 
**O consider this, ye that forget God, lest He pluck 
you away, and there be none to deliver you.” ? 
Let us wash away our sins by repentance while 
the opportunities of life are before us, for there is 
no redemption from the “ land of darkness, where 
is no order, and where everlasting horror dwell- 
eth.” No redemption! What a fearful reflection 
is this! Whatever idea we have of it now, when 
we come into the other world we shall be con- 
vinced of the truth of it by sensible demonstra- 
tion: and as there is no redemption to be ex- 
pected, so neither must we hope for any consola- 
tion. Should any one of those miserable wretches 
who lie wallowing and frying in everlasting flames 
entreat for one drop of water to cool him, all his 
entreaties would be in vain. If they who enjoy 
God’s grace and favour, and have good expecta- 
tions of being happy hereafter, would seriously 
consider, on the one hand, from what an eternal 
sense of misery they shall be delivered at the day of 
judgment, and, on the other, the immortal pleasures 
into which, at that time, they shall be admitted, 
they would not let an hour pass before they bade 
' Job x. 22. ? Matt. xxv. 41. 3 Ps. 1. 22. 
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farewell to the world, and to all its false and 
flattering vanities; they would leave the dead to 
converse with the dead; they would abandon the 
world to be possessed by those who have no taste 
for spiritual enjoyments; they would dedicate 
themselves to the duties of religion, and would 
employ the remainder of their days in singing the 
praises of their great Creator, and in paying Him 
their humble and sincere acknowledgments for 
the assurance He has given them of being de- 
livered from the terrors of hell, and for their hope 
of a blessed resurrection to everlasting life. St. 
Gregory observes,' that ‘the more men neglect 
to consider the joys which shall be revealed here- 
after, the more uneasy they are under the calami- 
ties of this life; we think them extremely painful 
and grievous, because we will not be persuaded to 
lift up our eyes to heaven, and to ‘ have respect un- 
to the recompense of reward.’? But when the mind 
begins to raise itself aloft to the contemplation of 
heavenly things, it despises the little sufferings of 
this life, and thinks every thing that has an end to 
be very inconsiderable.” “ Joy in tribulation,” says 
the same great man, “is as a song in the night; 
for though we are afflicted with temporal evils, 
yet we rejoice and triumph in the hope of ever- 
lasting felicity.”’ 

St. Augustine reasons much after the same 
manner: “If we would attend,” says he, “ to 

1 Lib. x. Moral. cap. x. 2 Heb. xi. 26. 
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those good things which God has prepared for 
them that love Him, we should ‘reckon the suffer- 
ings of this present time’ to be vile and contemp- 
tible, ‘and not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.’’ My breth- 
ren,” he continues, “if ye were to undergo eternal 
labour for eternal rest, the balance would be even; 
but if ye were to endure eternal labour, when could 
ye enjoy eternal rest? And therefore it is neces- 
sary that our tribulations should be only for a 
time, that when they end, an entrance may be 
ministered unto us abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Put a thousand years in the balance against eter- 
nity, put in ten thousand, a hundred thousand, 
or what you will, they are all too light.’’ Let it 
be further considered, that our calamities are not 
only for a time, but that they are likewise of 
short duration: the days of our pilgrimage are 
very few. And therefore, though man were to 
suffer afflictions all the days of his life, without 
any spark or glimmering of comfort; though he 
were to endure stripes and imprisonment, hunger 
and thirst, cold and nakedness, without intermis- 
sion, even to the very moment of his death, yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the time of his suffering 
is but short: “man that is born of a woman,” 
says Job, “is of few days.’’? His labour is light 
and short, it will quickly have an end; and then 


~ 1 Rom. viii. 18. 2 Job xiv. 1: 
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he shall inherit an everlasting kingdom, where are 
true joys for evermore; then, as St. Luke and St. 
Paul observe, we shall be “ equal unto the angels,” 
‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.”? Our 
labour is indeed little, but our reward is exceed- 
ing great. 

St. Augustine tells us, in another place, that 
“ the thoughts of God are very deep. He lets His 
reins loose for the present, but He will in a little 
time draw them in. Be not thou like the fish, 
which sports and plays up and down the water with 
the bait in his mouth; the fisher can draw him in 
at pleasure, the fatal hook is fastened in his jaws. 
The time which seems long and tedious unto thee 
is in reality but very short. Alas! what are our 
days in comparison with eternity? Wouldst thou 
be patient and long-suffering? Remember, oh, re- 
member the years of eternity. Dost thou con- 
sider, that God has made thy days ‘as a hand- 
breadth ?’?® And canst thou expect that all things 
should be accomplished in so scanty a space ? 
that the wicked should be thrust into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God; and that the 
righteous should be crowned with glory? The 
eternal God will, in His good time, fulfil His work; 
but He is slow to wrath, patient, and long-suffer- 
ing. To this thou repliest, that lam not long-suffer- 
ing, because I am not eternal: join thine heart to 
God’s eternity, and thoualsoshalt be eternal. If thou 


1 Luke xx. 36. 2 Rom. viii. 17. ® Ps xtxix, &, 
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art a good Christian, and trained up in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord, thou wilt confess that 
God has reserved all things against the day of 
judgment; that the good mourn and are afflicted 
in this life, because God chastens and corrects 
them as His children; and that the wicked rejoice 
and triumph, because God has left them to follow 
the imaginations of their evil hearts, and has aban- 
doned and rejected them. A certain man has two 
sons; he chastens one, and leaves the other to act 
as he pleases ; the one is sure of being corrected 
upon every slight transgression; but though the 
other is guilty of all manner of extravagance, yet 
he escapes unpunished. Now, what is the reason 
of this different proceeding? Are they not both 
his sons? Is he not equally a father to them 
both? Why is he, then, so severe to the one, and 
so indulgent to the other? What reason, I say, 
can possibly be given for conduct so unequal, un- 
less it be that the father designs the son whom he 
corrects to be his heir; but as for the other, he 
has long since disinherited him, he despairs of 
doing him any good, and therefore gives himself 
no trouble about him. Notwithstanding all this 
intended kindness, he that is corrected, not having 
judgment enough to discern the motives of his 
father’s actions, congratulates his brother’s hap- 
pier condition, who is never beaten, do what he 
will; but as for himself, unhappy youth, he is 
sure to suffer for every little violation of duty. 
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He, I say, who is thus corrected, unless God has 
given him an understanding heart, to see and 
know what is most for his good, will be sure to 
complain after this manner: ‘ My brother enjoys 
uncontrolled liberty—he drinks to excess, takes 
his pleasures; and yet my father never rebukes 
him; but if at any time I go abroad with my 
companions, or if in other matter I offend in the 
least, I am sure to feel the effects of his displea- 
sure.’ So unwise is he, that he only considers his 
present sufferings, and has no regard to that in- 
heritance which his strict yet merciful father has 
provided for him.” 

Give me leave to proceed in the words of St. 
Augustine:!' ‘* How great and wonderful is the 
mercy of God! how astonishing is His goodness ! 
He does not say to man, Labour thou ten hun- 
dred thousand years—He does not say, Labour 
thou one thousand, or five hundred years—but, 
Labour whilst thou livest, and thou shalt have 
eternal rest. Consider, then, that thy labours 
are but for a few years; nor are they without their 
consolation, not one day shall pass without some 
comfort. But rejoice not after the manner of the 
world; ‘rejoice in the Lord always; and again 
I say, rejoice ;’” rejoice in Christ, rejoice in His 
word, and let His law be thy delight. True is that 
saying of the apostle St. Paul, ‘ Our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 

' In Ps. xciii. 2 Phil. iv. 4. 
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far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
Consider, then, what is the price of thy labour, 
and how great thy reward ; thy labours are only 
for a few days, and when they are past, thy rest 
is everlasting. Hast thou joy for a time? De- 
pend not too much upon it. Hast thou grief and 
sorrow? Do not despair. Be not elated by pro- 
sperity, neither be dejected by adversity. God has 
promised unto thee eternal happiness ; therefore 
think lightly of all worldly felicity. He has threat- 
ened everlasting fire; therefore think lightly of 
all temporal afflictions.” 

I will conclude in the words of the same holy 
father.” ‘‘ Let us hence learn to love and value 
life eternal; and let us likewise learn how much 
we ought to labour for it. We cannot but observe 
how fond men are of this present life, which must 
shortly have an end; how, upon the least indis- 
position—so terrible is the fear of death—they do 
all they can, and neglect no means to put it off, 
though they cannot prevent it; how, when death 
approaches, they endeavour to hide themselves 
from it, and are willing to part with all that they 
have to purchase a reprieve. They send in haste for 
the physician; and are ready to endure the most 
fearful pain in order to preserve that life which, 
by the unalterable law of nature, cannot long be 
continued to them. We cannot, I say, but ob- 
serve how willing men are to part with their sub- 


2 Cor, ive 17. 2 Serm. lxiv. de Verbis Dom. 
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stance, and to endure the most violent pain, to 
preserve a life which will shortly have an end; 
and yet they will do nothing to live for ever. 
Consider we with ourselves, then, if men are so 
solicitous to send for a physician, to part with 
their substance and all that is most dear to them, 
to undergo the severest remedies, in the hope of 
living a few days longer; what pains, what la- 
bours, ought we not to suffer for life everlasting ! 
If they deservedly are accounted wise, who leave 
no ways and means untried to prolong life for the 
sake of a few days, what prodigious folly are they 
guilty of who live in such a manner as to lose 
the possession of a joyful eternity !” 

Consider this, O ye mortal men, before ye 
enter upon a state of immortality! Consider and 
bring it again to mind, O ye transgressors! Make 
haste and improve the present hour, and provide 
for eternity; all other things soon will pass away, 
but eternity alone remains for ever. 


. eS ed 


CHAPTER I. 


The punishment of eternal death. 


Tue Messenians had a dungeon which they called 
the Treasury—a place destitute both of air and 
light; it had only one entrance, into which the 
prisoners were let down by a rope, and which was 
closed with a great stone. Into this Treasury they 
cast Philopcemen, the great general of the Achzans, 
and poisoned him in the night.!. So Almighty God 
has His treasury under ground ; and what sort of 
a place is it? It is the abode of the wicked,—of 
the damned,—of the desperate. 

We read in the history of Paulus Jovius,? that 
Actiolinus, the tyrant of Padua, had several loath- 
some prisons, which were so infamous for the great 
variety of tortures which were practised therein, 
that they who were cast into them looked upon 
death as their greatest happiness; the sooner it 
came, the more welcome it was to such miserable 

1 See the life of Philopoemen in Plutarch. 
2 Commonly known as Paul Giovio, bornin Italy in 1483. He 


studied at Padua. His writings are considerable, and contain much 
historical information respecting the times in which he lived. 
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wretches. They were laden with irons—starved 
—poisoned with stench—eaten up with vermin ; 
and in this manner they died a lingering death, so 
that they might perceive themselves to die. He 
was justly accounted the happiest among them 
who died soonest; and indeed their punishment 
was worse than death. Vast heaps of dead bodies 
lay putrefying together—a sight so horrible and 
noisome, that it might be truly affirmed that the 
dead were the destruction of the living. 

Now, the worst of these prisons is a kind of 
Paradise in comparison with hell. It is true, the 
misery which the captives underwent in Actio- 
linus’s dungeon was exceeding great; but it was 
tolerable, because it could last no longer than this 
life—they were sure of being delivered by death. 
On the other hand, they who dwell in everlasting 
burnings have no hope of deliverance ; they must 
always live, and live in pain. ‘* As no man can 
conceive,” says Cassiodorus,! ** what it is to enjoy 
an eternal recompense, so neither can he truly 
apprehend what it is to be tormented for ever.” 

The Persians had a prison which they called 
Lethe, the entrance into which was extremely easy, 
and the return from which was very difficult.? 


' A writer of the same age and school as Boethius. 
d facilis descensus Averni ; 
Nees atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
Virgil. Aineid. lib. vi, 126. 
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This is a perfect resemblance of hell; the way 
thither is plain and easy, but to return is abso- 
lutely impossible. It may therefore very properly 
be termed Lethe or Oblivion; for God is so un- 
mindful of the damned, that He will never restore 
them to grace, nor receive them to mercy. There 
are two reasons, says a learned writer, why hell is 
called the land of forgetfulness; first, because they 
that are there have no remembrance of God as their 
good—they remember nothing but what aggravates 
their misery; and secondly, because God has for- 
gotten to be gracious to them, and will never send 
His holy angels to be their comfort and consolation. 
‘** Between us and you,” said Abraham to the rich 
man, “there is a great gulf fixed; so that they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot, 
neither can they pass to us that would come from 
thence.”' O fearful gulf! O tremendous eternity ! 
These are the eternal mansions which the wicked 
and ungodly prepare for themselves. We read in the 
Gospel, ‘that the rich man also died and was buried, 
and in hell he lift up his eyes being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom.”2 Whois this that lies in torments? Even 
that very rich man who, while he lived, had no 
compassion for the miserable Lazarus—who was 
so hard-hearted that he refused him the crumbs 
which fell from his table. But howis he changed 
from what he was! how strangely is his condi- 
1 Luke xvi. 26. 2 Luke xvi. 22, 23. 
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tion altered! Instead of a bed of down, on which 
he was wont to repose, he now lies frying in the 
flames ; his sparkling wine and delicious dainties 
are taken from him; he is parched up with thirst, 
and has nothing for food but smoke and sulphur ; 
he is no longer delighted with singing and dancing, 
but his state is eternal despair. 

Short but terrible was the speech which God 
made to Ezekiel, His prophet, saying, “Son of 
man, set thy face toward the south, and drop 
thy word toward the south, and prophesy against 
the forest of the south field, and say to the fo- 
rest of the south, Hear the word of the Lord: 
thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will kindle a 
fire in thee, and it shall devour every green tree 
in thee, and every dry tree; the flaming flame 
shall not be quenched, and all faces from the south 
to the north shall be burned therein.”! How many 
tall and lofty cedars, how many wicked and un- 
godly men, wax green and flourish, and ‘‘ prosper 
in the world, and have riches in possession,”? who 
nevertheless are withered and dry for want of good- 
ness! Hearme, therefore, O ye green and dry trees ! 
‘** A fire shall be kindled, saith the Lord, and the 
flame thereof shall not be quenched.”? Hear me, ye 
that make such haste to hell; the flame thereof 
will never cease, it will burn for ever without in- 
termission. There is eternal grief, eternal death, 
eternal lamentation, without the least intervening 

1 Ezek. xx. 46, 47. 2 Psalm Ixxiii. 12. 
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comfort; there is no closing of the eyes to sleep 
—no rest in hell; your being is continued, that 
your pain may be endless; you will never be per- 
mitted to die, that you may be always dying. 
“<The wicked,” says St. Augustine, “‘ live in never- 
ceasing torments ; they call upon death to put an 
end to their life and misery together, but he will 
not hear. It is very observable that the Scrip- 
tures, when speaking of the deplorable condition 
of the damned in hell, never call it life, it being 
usual with the sacred writers to express the greatest 
blessings by that name; and since it cannot be 
deemed a blessing to exist in a state of everlasting 
torments, the Scriptures call this the second death, 
by which they understand that eternal duration of 
the most fearful woe and misery, which succeeds 
the natural death to which all men are subject. 
How, then, can it properly be called death, seeing 
that they who are under its condemnation are not 
bereaved of sense, but have life lengthened out in 
deathless pains? It is without doubt extremely 
difficult, indeed hardly possible, expressly to affirm 
what it is; for as they who languish under it can- 
not properly be said to die, so neither can they 
properly be said to live. Life and misery are in- 
consistent; for in what sense can they be said to 
live who never see a day of comfort, and who can 
never hope for it ? Life is the foundation of our feli- 
city; so, in the language of Scripture, as I before 
observed, it is always understood to signify happi- 
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’ ness, and that happiness must be eternal.’’ Agree- 
able to this is another passage in the same father: 
“If the soul,” says he, “ be in an unexhausted 
flood of liquid fire, in which all impure spirits are 
supposed to be tormented, its state ought rather 
to be called eternal death than eternal life, because 
no death can be greater or worse than such a 
living death, or, indeed, in any degree equal to so 
tremendous a punishment.” 

The testimony of St. Gregory is to the same 
effect. ‘In hell,” says he, “‘ there will be death 
without death—an end without end; because death 
always lives, and the end is always beginning.”’ 
Thesameis also affirmed by Innocentius: “ Death,” 
says he, “will there be immortal.” O death! 
how much sweeter wouldst thou be to those who 
are in misery, if thou wouldst take away life, and 
not compel them to remain in being! But so it 
is; the years of an eternity of torments cannot be 
numbered. They are beyond the reach of the 
most able accountant; even God Himself, whose 
knowledge is infinite, cannot determine the end 
thereof. When a thousand thousand millions of 
years are past and gone, there are still as many 
more to come; and when these are past, there 
remains still a greater number; and when these 
are likewise gone, the end is still as far off as it 
was at first. Five thousand years have already 
passed since Cain, who slew his brother Abel, was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, and yet 
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his punishment is still the same as if he were but 
just thrown in; it is not abated or diminished in 
the least; he must suffer another five thousand 
years, and after these another; and when mil- 
lions and millions of years are past, his torments 
will be the very same, both in respect of degree 
and duration, as they are now. Though the rich 
man in the Gospel has already been in hell near 
two thousand years, yet the torments he endures 
are still the same, and will always be so. He de- 
sired Abraham to send Lazarus, that he might 
dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool his 
tongue ;’ but Abraham did not grant his request ; 
nay, though he sliould still continue to repeat it, 
all his entreaties would be in vain. 

We think lightly of these things when we hear 
them; but let us consider, is it so light a thing to 
lie dying for ever in a sea of flames? Here it may 
well be asked, “‘ Where are your tears, O foolish 
mortals?’ for such we are. How we grieve and 
vex ourselves at every little loss! but the loss of 
eternity, though it cannot be recovered, sits easy 
on our minds, nay, we are so senseless as to smile 
at the misfortune. We tremble at the thought of 
appearing before a temporal judge, who partakes 
of the same common nature with ourselves; and 
though we hasten every day to make our appear- 
ance at God’s tribunal, yet we are not in the least 
concerned about it. When we make a voyage, we 

1 Luke xvi. 24. 
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are in fear of being lost; but we are in no fear 
when we launch into the endless sea of eternity ; 
when there is the greatest reason to be fearful, we 
are least afraid. It was a just and pious wish of 
St. Bernard, “Oh, that men were wise! that they 
were wise!” What then, holy Bernard? ‘* That 
the image of eternity might be revived in their 
minds, that they might reflect wisely on things 
present, form a right judgment of things past, 
and provide in time for things to come.” 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians, says, 
“See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil.”' He does not barely wish that they 
would do so, but he lays his strict command upon 
them, “ See that ye walk circumspectly.” Our 
salvation is a matter of the greatest importance, 
and consequently deserves our greatest care; how 
foolish, then, are they who squander away that 
precious time, which was given them by God for 
securing to themselves a blessed eternity, “in riot- 
ing and drunkenness, in chambering and wanton- 
ness!” Good God! what senseless prodigality 
is this! Do we think to purchase heaven by di- 
versions and idleness, by trifling and unprofitable 
conversation? This is not the way to redeem 
the time ; he only can be truly said to redeem it 
who makes frequent and fervent prayer to God, 
and unceasingly attends thereunto. 

1 Ephes. v. 15, 16. 
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Among other advice, which St. Augustine 
gives us, to steal away some time from our ordi- 
nary business, he lays down this as a very good 
rule: “ If a man has a suit at law with another, 
he ought to neglect it, and lose his right, that he 
may be the more at leisure to serve God; for that 
which is lost is more than recompensed by the 
time that is gained. And as thou payest thy 
money, and hast bread in exchange for it, so be 
content to lose thy money, if by so doing thou 
canst gain an opportunity of serving God, and 
then thy loss will turn to thy advantage. This is 
truly to redeem the time.” 

Indeed the opportunity of doing good is to be 
purchased at any price, because, as the apostle 
well observes, “the days are evil.” ‘ The days 
of our life,” says St. Anselm,’ “are full of grief; 
they are subject to innumerable dangers and 
temptations, which deprive us of the power of 
employing our time to the best advantage; and 
if we suffer this opportunity to escape,—if we suf- 
fer life to slide insensibly away in resolutions of 
amendment, we shall not obtain one moment 
hereafter to repair our neglect.” Nazianzen? com- 

1 Archbishop of Canterbury. He lived during the reigns of 
William Rufus and Henry I., and ably maintained the rights of 
the Church against the kingly power. 

2 Gregory, called Nazianzen, from Nazianzus in Cappadocia, 
the city of his birth, holds a distinguished place among the theo- 


logical and polemic writers of the fourth century. His works 
were collected in two volumes, folio, at Paris, A.D. 1609. 
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pares life to a fair; if we foolishly neglect to 
supply ourselves with what we want while the fair 
lasts, there is no buying any thing when once it 
is ended. Let us, therefore, lay hold on the pre- 
sent opportunity of serving God, now in the days 
of our youth, while we enjoy health and strength. 
This precept is more than once inculcated upon us 
by the wise preacher : ““Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither thou goest.’" The same good 
advice is likewise often urged upon us by the apos- 
tle St. Paul; he very earnestiy exhorts us not to 
neglect the present time: “ As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men;”? for 
‘‘now it is high time to awake out of sleep.”? ““Thou 
sleepest,”’ says St. Ambrose; “ but thy time sleeps 
not ; it is ever in motion, it flies away with in- 
credible swiftness, nor is it in our power to bribe 
it to stay.” Happy, for ever happy, are all they 
who not only think on these things, but really 
do them; who employ their time to such excellent 
purpose in the noble works of charity and mercy, 
as, at the hour of death, they will wish they had 
done; who do such things now as will be mat- 
ter of joy and comfort to them when they stand 
possessed of a blessed eternity. Let us treasure 
up in our minds this admirable sentence, Levis 


1 Eccles. ix. 10. 2 Gal. vi. 10. 
3 Rom. xiii. 11. 
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nunc neglectus eternum fit dispendium, “A light 
neglect now may possibly prove an eternal loss vg 
it may possibly occasion the utter ruin of our im- 
mortal souls. 


CHAPTER II. 


The reward of eternal life. 


Tue life which the saints enjoy above is life 
indeed; consider it either as animal, as human, 
as angelic, as divine, it is perfect. The memory 
is blest with an entire remembrance of all things 
that are past; the understanding is enlarged both 
with the knowledge and presence of God; the 
will is gratified with every thing that is good and 
desirable; the appetite pursues what is pleasing 
and agreeable; and the senses enjoy all that is 
delightful and entertaining. No cares, no sor- 
rows, no pains, no evils come there; it is a life 
of holiness, purity, and charity; it is a life of 
friendship, peace, and tranquillity; it is a life of 
glory, honour, and immortality, love and joy, and 
pleasures everlasting; all things which in the 
utmost stretch of thought we can hope or wish 
for, both in relation to our souls and bodies, are 
the happy ingredients of that glorious state. 

St. Augustine,’ animated by the desire of en- 


* De Civit. Dei, lib. xxii. cap, xxx. 
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joying a life of such perfect felicity, expresses him- 
self to this effect: ‘* How great is the happiness of 
that eternal state, which abounds with every thing 
that is good, and is absolutely free from every 
thing that is evil; where we shall continually 
celebrate the praises of God, who is all in all! 
‘ Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; they 
will be alway praising Thee.”! All the faculties 
of our souls, all the members of our bodies having 
put on incorruption, will be ever employed in 
singing the praises of the great Jehovah. That 
is true glory, when He to whom we offer incense 
cannot be flattered, nor we deceived in paying our 
oblations; that is true honour, which is bestowed 
on the deserving, to which the unworthy dare not 
pretend. It is the proper reward of merit, and is 
enjoyed by none but those who deserve it. There 
He, who is the Giver of all good, will be its re- 
ward; He has promised to give us even Himself; 
and what can He promise greater or better than 
this? God has been pleased to signify this to 
us by the mouth of His prophet Jeremiah: ¢ | 
will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple.”? I will be all things to them which they can 
possibly desire; in me they shall find peace and 
plenty, life and health, glory and honour; I will 
fill their hearts with all that is desirable. This 
is the meaning of that saying, ‘ God shall be 
all in all;’ He shall be the end of all our wishes. 


} Psalm Ixxxiv. 4. 2 Jer. xxxi. 33. 
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The city that is above has this peculiar excel- 
lency, which is not elsewhere to be found, — 
the inhabitants thereof shall not envy one ano- 
ther, but universal love and concord shall prevail 
among them; there every one will be satisfied 
with his proper condition, like the members of 
a well-compacted body, where the eye does not 
desire to be the finger, nor the finger to be the 
eye, but all agree and are content with their 
several stations.” The same father subjoins, a 
little after: “ There we shall enjoy an eternal 
Sabbath, we shall taste and see how sweet the 
Lord is, we shall be filled with His goodness, 
when He shall be all in all. O God, my God! 
Thou art truth and charity, true eternity and 
eternal felicity.” 

A certain author speaks of this same life in 
the following manner: “ In thee there is no cor- 
ruption; thou art not subject to any defect; old 
age and anger approach thee not; peace, joy, and 
glory everlasting attend upon thee ; perfect health 
and youth’s sweet bloom, the charms of beauty, 
and the graces of the spring, are thy portion for 
ever. * Very excellent things are spoken of thee, 
thou city of God;?! thou art the seat of those 
that rejoice; fear and sorrow are banished from 
thee; thou hast all that the heart of man can 
wish for, pure unmixed pleasures dwell with thee, 
thou givest satisfaction to all our desires, and our 


1 Psalm Ixxxvii. 2. 
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hopes are made perfect in enjoyment. ‘ They 
_ shall be satisfied with the plenteousness of Thy 
house, and Thou shalt give them drink of Thy 
pleasures, as out of the river; for with Thee is 
the well of life, and in Thy light shall we see 
light. When we shall see Thee in Thyself, 
and ourselves in Thee, and Thee in us; when we 
shall always see Thee, and enjoy Thee in happi- 
ness everlasting.” 

This everlasting happiness may easily be ob- 
tained ; it is in every man’s power to go to heaven 
if he please; for though the way thither is strait 
and narrow, yet it is not so extremely rough and 
difficult as we imagine it to be. “I have com- 
passion on the multitude,” said our Saviour, ‘ be- 
cause they have now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat.”? Was it so great a 
matter to fast three short days, that our Saviour 
should take so much notice of it? O blessed 
Jesus! why didst Thou not rather tell us of 
that eternity of joy and happiness, which Thou 
hast prepared for them that love Thee ‘and keep 
Thy commandments ? God will not pass by the 
least service which we do Him. He numbers the 
hairs of our heads; and will He not treasure it 
up in His remembrance when we suffer persecu- 
tion, and spill our blood for His sake? We may 
therefore very justly cry out with St. Jerome: 
‘What a happiness is it to have God for our 
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debtor; to receive so large and ample a recom- 
pense for a slight and imperfect service; to suffer 
for a little time here on earth, and to be crowned 
hereafter with eternal glory! To this you reply, 
that it is very hard to flesh and blood to be con- 
tinually tormented,—to endure so much daily, — 
at any rate, it is hard to die. Forbear, I be- 
seech you, these vain and childish complaints ; 
why should you thus unman yourself? Know 
you not thus much? I know that I ascend to 
descend,—that I flourish to wither,—that I am 
young to grow old,—that I live to die, and die 
to be happy to all eternity. ‘ Trust ye in the 
Lord for ever; for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength.’ ’”! 

St. Augustine observes in one of his sermons,? 
that our blessed Saviour concluded His description 
of the day of judgment in these words: “ And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.’? Upon which 
he makes the following excellent reflections: “ the 
blessing which is here promised is life eternal: 
life is promised, because men in this life are so 
desirous of it; and because they fear nothing so 
much as death, the life that is promised is to be 
eternal. Do you wish for a long life? You shall 
be satisfied. Are you afraid of the terrors of 
death? They shall not come near you; they, on 
the other hand, who groan under the wrath of 

1 Isaiah xxvi. 4. 2 Serm, lxiv. 3 Matt. xxv. 46. 
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God, and suffer the vengeance of everlasting fire, 
wish earnestly for death, but cannot die. It is 
therefore manifest, that long life is no such great 
blessing, nor is it a great matter to live: always; 
but to be happy to all eternity is a great blessing 
indeed; to live always and to be happy always 
is so perfect a blessing, that it admits of no com- 
parison but itself.”’ 

Thou shalt therefore live in heaven, and thy 
life shall be immortal ; thou shalt enjoy a state of 
perfect happiness,—a state so entirely free from 
all manner of evil, that it is not possible for any 
calamity to imbitter thy felicity; there all thy 
wishes shall be made perfect in fruition, inso- 
much that thou shalt only desire to possess what 
thou hast; and besides all this, thou shalt have 
the inexpressible satisfaction of being assured, 
that this thy happiness does not depend upon any 
uncertainty,—that it is liable neither to decay 
nor change, and that none can take it from thee. 
Here it was that king David hoped to satisfy his 
hunger and quench his thirst: “ In Thy presence 
is the fulness of joy, and at Thy right hand there 
is pleasure for evermore.”! And again, “ I will 
behold Thy presence in righteousness, and when I 
“awake up after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied 
with it.”* What a strange expression is this for 
a king, whose table was furnished with all man- 
ner of dainties! But, alas! they could not give 
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him satisfaction; he is hungry and athirst after 
another banquet; he hungers after the bread of 
heaven, and is athirst for the water of life. What 
is all the plenty of the greatest potentate? It is 
poor and mean; it is at the best but a homely 
treat, in comparison of a spiritual and heavenly 
entertainment. ‘Kat, O friends! drink, yea, 
drink abundantly, O beloved,”! will the King of 
Heaven then say: this feast of mine shall last 
for ever, nor shall it be succeeded by any after- 
repentance; as it is now, it shall be for ever. St. 
Augustine cannot restrain his raptures, but breaks 
forth again into this pious exclamation: ‘O life 
of life, O eternal life and blessed eternity! where 
there is joy without sorrow, rest without labour, 
riches without loss, health without sickness, 
plenty without want, life without death, per- 
petuity without corruption, happiness without 
calamity ; where all these blessings are made per- 
fect in charity; where there is perfect know- 
ledge in all things and through all things; where 
God vouchsafes His most glorious presence, and 
Satisfies with this heavenly food the minds of 
those who behold Him; who behold His divine 
majesty for ever, and for ever desire to behold it ; 
and yet their desire is without uneasiness, and 
their satisfaction without satiety.” - 

Now, in order that we, my Christian readers, 
may learn how this heavenly kingdom, this im- 
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mense treasure, this transcendent glory, is to be 
purchased, let us hear what St. Augustine says: 
“<I have to sell, I have to sell, says God; come 
and buy. Lord, what is that which Thou hast 
to sell? Rest; wilt thou purchase it? Of what 
value is it? The price is labour. How much? 
can eternal rest be bought with labour? To state 
the intrinsic worth of things, eternal rest ought 
to be purchased with nothing less than eternal 
labour ; but be not disquieted at the price; God 
is full of mercy; and if the labour enjoined were 
to be eternal, eternal rest could never be obtained ; 
therefore, that thou mayest enjoy thy purchase, 
the labour demanded is not eternal, it is only dur- 
ing life.” Let us exhort one another to labour 
for eternal rest in the words of the same St. 
Augustine. 

“We must often,” says he,' “ seriously con- 
sider with ourselves, what is the nature of that 
eternal state, in which we hope to live and to be 
happy for ever; and in order the better to under- 
stand it, we must be careful to remove from it 
whatever we experience to be troublesome in this 
life; for it is easier to affirm what it is not, than 
expressly to determine what it is. But notwith- 
standing the impossibility of arriving at any exact 
knowledge of it, it is exposed to sale, and it is in 
our power to buy it if we please ; nor need we be 
concerned about the price of it, let us give what 
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we have, and that will be accepted; the gain 
is so considerable, that it is well worth pur- 
chasing, though we give ourselves for it; and if 
we give ourselves for it, we shall certainly obtain 
it. Alas! cries one, I am a wicked and ungodly 
sinner ; what will it then avail me to offer myself ? 
Can I hope that God in His goodness will vouch- 
safe to receive one in my miserable condition ? 
Do not despair; make a solemn promise of giving 
thyself, and that will be a means of making thee 
good; and when this happy change shall be per- 
fected, and thou shalt really become a new crea- 
ture, then thou wilt be a sufficient price; then 
thou shalt have, as I observed before, not only 
health and safety, and life without end, but thou 
shalt be freed from many inconveniences which 
are apt to embitter the sweets of life: thou shalt 
never be weary, nor have occasion to sleep; thou 
shalt be freed from hunger and thirst, thou shalt 
never grow old, but be happy in a state of abso- 
lute perfection, which as it requires no increase, 
so neither will it admit of any diminution. Be- 
hold how great and glorious things are spoken of 
this blessed state; yet, after all that can be said, 
we must acknowledge that it is utterly impossible 
for us to discover the treasures of it; for ‘ eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.”! How, then, 
1 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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can it be expected that I should relate these 
inestimable blessings, which the heart of man is 
not able to conceive ?”’ 

We have already gone through St. Augustine’s 
books, as through so many pleasant gardens on 
the way to Paradise; I shall therefore confirm 
what I have already said by the words of the 
same most eloquent father: ‘‘ Were we to endure 
the most horrible torments which cruelty itself 
could invyent,—were we to endure the flames of 
hell for a considerable time, the rage and furious 
lashes of insulting devils, that we might see our 
Saviour in His glory, and be enrolled among the 
number of His saints, it would surely be well 
worth our while to endure all this, and even more, 
if possible, to enjoy so great a benefit, and to be 
made partakers of such an exceeding weight of 
glory. Let all the powers of hell encompass me, 
let them lie in wait to ensnare my soul, let them 
assail me with innumerable temptations; let my 
body be broken by fasting, and my flesh subdued 
with the most rigorous mortifications; let my 
strength be exhausted by labour, and my moisture 
dried up with continual watching ; let the wicked 
exclaim against me, let them vex my soul and 
disturb the ease and quiet of my life; let me 
be bowed down with cold, or be burnt up with 
heat ; let my head ache as if it were breaking, 
let my breast and stomach be all in disorder, let 
my countenance be as pale as death, let no one 
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part be sound within me, let me be full of infir- 
mities, let rottenness enter into my bones ; let all 
these miseries come upon me, so I may but have 
rest in the day of tribulation, and ascend into 
heaven, and receive of the Lord the reward of 
the ‘inheritance of the saints in light.’!_ For who 
can tell the glory of the righteous? who can 
express the joy of the saints, when their faces 
shall shine like the sun in the firmament, when 
the Judge of the world shall review His true and 
faithful servants, and shall appoint them their 
places in His Father’s kingdom, and shall distri- 
bute His rewards in proportion to the goodness 
of their works ?” 

Let us, therefore, think on the years of eter- 
nity; let us think on the eternal state of happi- 
ness and misery, which shall be hereafter: such 
thoughts as these will prevent our complaining at 
the miseries of this life; we shall no longer ask 
why God has made us so unhappy,—no longer 
cry out, in the bitterness of our anguish, that this 
or that evil is too much for our strength, that our 
burden is heavier than we can bear: if we fix our 
thoughts upon eternity, none of these complaints 
will ever escape us; on the contrary, we shall 
‘¢ glory in tribulations,’””? and our rejoicing will 
then be greatest when our sufferings are most 
severe. 

John Moschus gives an account of one Olym- 

1 Col. i. 12, 2 Rom. y. 3. 
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pius,' a venerable old man, who, in a monas- 
tery on the banks of the Jordan, endured many 
hardships and afflictions, in the prospect of ob- 
taining a blessed eternity. It happened, he tells 
us, that a friend of his, as he travelled that way, 
paid him a visit; and finding him in a narrow 
lonely cell, swarming with gnats and flies, he was 
much surprised at his manner of life. After some 
conversation, he asked Olympius how he could 
live in so unwholesome a place, among swarms 
of flies and gnats. To this the good old man re- 
plied: ** My son, the evils which you mention are 
light and inconsiderable; I can easily bear them, 
so that I may but escape the torments of hell. 
What is the biting of a few gnats, in comparison 
with the anguish of a wounded conscience? I had 
rather feel their persecuting stings, than suffer 
the gnawing of the cruel worm which never dies: 
and as for the heat, he that fears hell-fire will 
account it as nothing. These evils, if I may cail 
them such, are short and transitory; but the stings 
of conscience, and the pains of hell, are of bound- 
less and interminable duration.” ‘Olympius,” said 
the other, “‘ thou art surely inspired with the spirit 
of wisdom: true and just is thy answer. I wish 
that there were many such as thou art; for if men 
did but consider the years of eternity, they would, 
like thee, endure the miseries and calamities of 
this life with invincible patience.” 
1 Cap. cxli, Olympii patientia. 
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‘Ir is reported of Zeuxis, the most celebrated 
painter among the ancients, that he was ex- 
tremely slow in finishing his pieces; and that 
being asked the reason of it, his reply was, that 
he painted for eternity. What he said of his 
painting we may apply to ourselves, since every 
thing we do has so close a relation‘to eter- 
nity, that every man may truly say, Whether I 
write or read, sing or pray, work or think, all is 
for eternity. Seeing, then, that, like Zeuxis, we 
may all be said to paint for eternity, it highly 
concerns us, if we have any regard for ourselves, 
to be careful that our work be perfect, that no 
signs of unpardonable negligence blemish the merit 
of our performance; for certain it is, that all we 
do, and say, and think, must be transmitted to 
eternity, and there appear either for our punish- 
ment or our reward. I repeat it,—and it must be 
repeated and urged a thousand times,—that every 
thought, word, and work is eternal. 

“In all our actions,” says St. Gregory, “ we 
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must use great care and circumspection; we must 
examine them to the bottom, and satisfy ourselves 
that the end for which they are done does not 
savour of any worldly interest, but that it is 
mainly directed to eternity. Therefore,” con- 
tinues this holy father, “see that thy works be 
perfect; pray, study, labour, suffer, and contend 
for eternity; live to God—live to heaven— live 
to eternity.” 

St. Bernard! observes, that “the actions of 
this life do not immediately pass away as soon as 
they are done; they are all the seeds of eternity, 
which, being sown here, will spring up hereafter. 
He that is void of understanding will probably 
be surprised to see so large and plentiful a crop 
(which is good or evil, according to the quality of 
the seed that was sown) arise from so small a 
quantity of seed; but he that is wise will ponder 
these things; he will think no sin to be little— 
he will not regard the present seed, but have an 
eye to the future harvest.” 

O ye simple and miserable sons of Adam! what 
madness possesses you, that ye should be so bent 
upon working your own ruin? We were designed 
by God to enjoy “an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for us ;”” but, notwithstanding this His 
gracious purpose, we eagerly pursue the vain and 
flattering enjoyments of this world, which, in 

1 Serm. xv. ad Cler. aE. bet. k 4. 
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their own nature, are of a very precarious con- 
tinuance. God has appointed us heirs of eternity, 
and is under an engagement, if we keep His com- 
mandments, to bestow upon us a heavenly coun- 
try; but we greedily run after the pleasures of 
this life, we entangle ourselves with trifles, and 
hasten our ruin, as if we were in love with misery 
and destruction. Let us be wise while we may, 
and prepare for eternity; we are hastening to- 
wards it every moment; the steps which we daily 
take to it are long; the way, indeed, is short and 
narrow, but the end thereof is of vast extent. 
_ Wretched and miserable men that we are, we 
would gladly stand possessed of an eternity of 
happiness, and yet at the same time we foolishly 
neglect the very means by which we may obtain 
it; we desire to be in heaven, yet refuse to go 
thither. 

‘There is no man,’ says St. Augustine, 
“* who does not desire to be happy. Happiness is 
the general wish of mankind—in this one thing we 
are all agreed; but we differ widely about the ways 
and means of obtaining it. Some take one way, 
and some another; and if we expect to find it 
here on earth, we seek it in a place where it 
never will be found. There are some who affirm 
that soldiers are the only happy men; others 
think happiness belongs to a rustic life; again, 
others give the preference to the lawyer, for he 
defends the rights and privileges of mankind, and 
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his gains are considerable. To be a judge, says 
one, is an honourable post; he hears and de- 
termines causes, and can any thing give greater 
happiness? Another speaks in favour of him who 
passes the seas, observes the customs and manners 
of mankind, and amasses wealth. Thus we see, 
that among all the different states and conditions 
of life, there is no one in particular with which 
all are pleased, though, at the same time, a happy 
life is acceptable to all.” 

Happiness, therefore, is not to be expected © 
here — it must be sought for elsewhere; nor can 
it ever be found, but by a good and holy death. 
The wicked and ungodly desire to die the death 
of the righteous, but are unwilling to live the life 
of the righteous; to die well is the beginning of 
happiness, but to live well is a laborious work, and 
this must be done, if we hope to obtain a happy 
death. Eternity depends upon death, and as our 
life is, such will be our death, whether good or 
evil; when once we are lost, we are lost for 
ever. 

Not many years ago a person of distinction, who 
had plenty of wit, but little or no religion, being 
asked to give his opinion of those who led a pious 
and godly life, and of those who attended to no- 
thing but their pleasure, immediately replied, that 
he could gladly live the life of the one, and die the 
death of the other. The answer was quaint, and to 
the purpose; but as a Christian he ought to have 
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said, I desire to live the life of those with whom I 
hope to die. It was a wise and pious wish of 
Balaam, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.”’"? His wish, how-_ 
ever, had been better had he framed it thus, Let 
me live the life of the righteous, that my last end 
may be like his. 

When a certain soldier was reprehended by La- 
machus for some misdemeanour, and endeavoured 
to excuse himself by saying that he would never 
commit the like fault again; the centurion made 
him this excellent reply: Jn bello, bone vir, non 
licet bis peccare, “ Sir, there is no offending twice 
in war.” In death, alas, we must not presume 
to offend even once; the sins which we commit 
can never be recalled when once we are dead. 
After death there is no repentance; there is no 
possibility of returning from the grave to retrieve 
the errors of an ill-spent life; there is no possi- 
bility of making satisfaction for our former wicked 
actions. As death leaves us, so judgment will 
find us; our condition will be fixed and unalter- 
able; we shall be happy or miserable for ever 
and ever. 

It was an excellent saying of Iphicrates, that 
it is but an ill excuse for a general to plead, * I had 
not thought it.’’ But it would be infinitely worse 
for a Christian to say, “I did not think that 
there was so considerable a difference between 
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a holy and an unholy life; I did not think that 
an eternity of happiness or misery depended upon 
this, nor did I think that I should die sosoon.”’ Is 
eternity a matter of so slight importance, that we 
dare to sleep over it? Is not the salvation of our 
souls worth seeking after? If it is, why are we 
so idle? Why do we not earnestly set about it? 
Such is the great uncertainty of this life, that we 
cannot be sure of it even for a moment; but we 
are sure that there will come a time when we 
must bid adieu to the world, though we know not 
the hour of our departure ; and when that hour is 
come, we shall then seem not so much to have lived 
as to have passed in an instant into the regions of 
eternity. No one can be said to be areal possessor 
of any thing on earth. We are sent into the 
world to be disciplined for eternity ; we are here 
but sojourners, and in a little time, however un- 
willing we may be to go, we must depart hence, 
“for here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come.”! 

‘‘ Where are the princes of the heathen be- 
come, and such as ruled the beasts upon the 
earth ?” says the prophet Baruch; ‘they that 
had their pastime with the fowls of the air, and 
they that hoarded up silver and gold, wherein 
men trust, and made no end of their getting ?’”? 
Do they retain their honour and glory? Are they 
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still possessed of their mighty kingdoms? No; 
for thus the prophet makes answer to the question 
which he himself proposes: ‘‘ They are vanished 
and gone down to the grave, and others are come 
up in their steads.”! ‘They are vanished,” says 
the prophet, for they were but sojourners, not pro- 
prietors; their houses are given to others; they 
themselves are cast out; they are * gone down to 
the grave,” where all things are forgotten. But if 
the question be asked, Where are the princes of 
heaven, who inhabit the regions of light and hap- 
piness? it cannot be replied that “‘ they are van- 
ished,”’ and that “ others are come up in their 
steads,” but that they still remain in the kingdom 
of heaven, and that no succession of ages what- 
ever shall be able to remove them. 

‘“* Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds,”? say 
the ungodly to each other; and why do they 
choose to make crowns of roses? their scent and 
beauty vanish in a day. The crowns of the 
blessed, however, are of gems and precious stones; 
their grace and beauty never fade, the glory of 
their lustre is eternally the same. The woman 
mentioned in the book of Revelation,’ had ‘* upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars”’—a crown not 
inade of roses or pearls, but of the stars of heaven. 
And as the heavens above are incorruptible, so are 
they who inhabit them; they are not subject to 
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change or dissolution, but are as immortal as the 
heavens themselves. ‘ The righteous live for ever- 
more; their reward also is with the Lord, and the 
care of them is with the Most High.”? All human 
things are liable to decay, but the things above 
endure for ever; here we are wasted with labour, 
though it is but for a little while, but there we 
shall enjoy everlasting rest. Our labour is not 
yet at an end—why do we vainly seek for rest ? 
Alas! our time is not yetcome. Weare yet upon 
the theatre of the world; we have a journey to 
accomplish—a victory to gain. We must labour, 
and struggle, and urge on. 

‘If we would but consider,” says the pious 
Gregory,” “what exceeding great and precious 
things are promised us in heaven, how worthless 
would appear the glittering pomp and vanities of the 
world! Shew me the man whois able to express, 
or even to conceive, the mighty joys of the saints 
above; to join in concert with the heavenly host 
in singing the praises of our great Creator; to be 
admitted into the presence of God, and to see His 
glory; to behold the light that cannot be limited 
nor circumscribed ; to be free from the fears of 
death, and to rejoice in incorruption. How is my 
heart inflamed within me while I speak of these 
glorious things! It desires even now to form part 
of the angelic choir with whom it hopes to rejoice 
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for ever. But that this eternity of happiness is 
not to be obtained without labour and difficulty, 
St. Paul himself teaches us: ‘* Thou, therefore, 
endure hardness,”’ says he to Timothy, “as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ;’! for a man is not crowned 
except he strive. We must not, therefore, think 
of the difficulty of the work, but lift up our eyes 
to the recompense of reward, which will add new 
vigour to our fainting spirits; we must continue 
to go forward—to persevere in our labours; we 
must not regard the roughness of the way, but 
keep our minds intent on the happiness of the 
country to which we are tending. ‘‘'This,” says 
the same holy father? whose words I have just now 
quoted, is an especial mark and sign of the elect. 
They so comport themselves in their present pil- 
grimage, that, by the assistance of hope, they are 
assured that they have already ascended a consi- 
derable height, insomuch that they see the world 
beneath them, and, for the love they bear to eter- 
nity, disdain and trample under foot the trifles of 
time. 

God Himself, by His holy prophet, vouchsafes 
to declare this to the soul that follows Him: “I 
will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth.’’? Poverty and reproach, humility and dis- 
grace, are, as it were, the lower places, which 
are avoided by those who love the world, and 
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who delight to walk in the broad way; but gain 
and profit, the soothing insinuations and flatte- 
ries of inferiors, riches, honours, and pleasures, 
are the high places, which they who fix their 
hearts upon them hold in great esteem.. When, 
however, our affections are set upon heavenly 
things, then we presently perceive that the things 
which we formerly so much valued are but empty 
trifles, and not to be compared with the end- 
less enjoyment of an eternity of happiness. For, 
as it is with those who ascend a high moun- 
tain, the further they advance the lower the earth 
seems to be beneath them; so is it with those also 
whose conversation is in heaven; the higher they 
mount upon the wings of devotion,—the further 
they fly from this lower earth,—the more sensible 
are they that the riches, and honours, and glories 
of the world are but vanity, and therefore wisely 
place their affections on things above. What St. 
Gregory says is confirmed by St. Augustine, who 
reasons much after the same manner. Let us ex- 
change, for an eternal recompense, those things 
which, in a little time, by a fatal and unavoid- 
able necessity, will be taken from us. Moses! 
enjoyed a long life; he lived to a good old age, 
but he died at last. The age of Methuselah was 
much greater than his, and he also died; and this 
is the universal epitaph, “‘ Ht mortuus est ;’”’? for 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 5, 7. 
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we must all die, and be as water spilt upon the 
ground. But when our mortal part is gone, the 
soul remains; it is an immortal, incorruptible 
principle; it remains to be punished or rewarded 
for ever. This life determines what kind of eter- 
nity will be our lot; be it happy or miserable, it 
is fixed and irrevocable. O happy eternity! O 
eternal felicity ! whence comes it to pass that men 
so seldom allow thee a place in their thoughts? 
and when they do, with what cold indifference 
do they think upon thee! how solicitous are they 
about other matters, and how unmindful of their 
greatest good! O Lord God, open thou our eyes, 
that we may see and know what it is to enjoy an 
endless felicity, and what it is to dwell in ever- 
lasting burnings! Thou, O God, hast created us 
for Thyself; Thou hast created us for eternity, be- 
cause Thou art eternal; Thou wouldst have us be 
partakers of Thy eternity, let it so be, O Lord, ac- 
cording to Thy pleasure. Thou hast said it, let it be 
according to Thy word; Thou hast promised it, O 


Lord, make good Thy promise, O make us par- 


takers of Thy eternity. Grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we may employ the little time we have to live 
in such a pious and holy manner as becomes those 
who labour for eternity, who suffer and contend 
for a blessed eternity. To this end, let us often 
excite each other to preserve in our minds the 
remembrance of eternity, that we may not fail of 
doing all that we are able to save our souls from 
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perishing everlastingly. Hear ye this, all ye Chris- 
tians! hear ye this, all ye kings, and princes, and 
judges of the earth! There can be no sufficient 
security where there is danger of losing eternity. 
O infinitely profound and amazing eternity ! 
*< Blessed are they, O Lord, who dwell in Thy 
house; they will be alway praising Thee.”! 
Moses, perceiving his end approaching, com- 
mended the people of Israel unto God, and be- 
stowed on each tribe a particular blessing. He 
took his farewell of the children of Asher in the 
following manner: ‘‘ Let Asher be blessed with 
children ; let him be acceptable to his brethren, 
and let him dip his foot in oil. Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass; and as thy days, so shall thy 
strength be. There is none like unto the God 
of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in thy 
help, and in His excellency on the sky. The eter- 
nal God is thy refuge; and underneath are the 
2 Thus the power of God ex- 
tends itself throughout the heavens and the whole 
world; all things therein are governed and di- 
rected by His mighty arm. He determined from 
all eternity to be Himself a habitation to the righ- 
teous. He is never absent from them, but is al- 
ways ready to embrace them in His arms, and to 
cover them with His wings in the day of calamity. 
Ascend thither, O my soul; ascend and enter into 
thy holy habitation. Why dost thou contend with 
1 Ps, Lexxiv. 4. 2 Deut. xxxiii, 24-27. 
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earth and clay? Speed upwards, my soul, and 
with expanded wings hasten unto God who rides 
upon the heavens, and has His dwelling in the 
high and lofty mountains of eternity. There thou 
mayest rest in safety, and look down with con- 
tempt on this lower earth, and learn how poor 
and mean are the things which either charm or 
affright thee from thy duty. There thou mayest 
observe that all things are vanity, that they are 
vile and contemptible, and even nothing in re- 
spect of God and eternity. Bid farewell, then, 
to the trifles of time, and resolve with thyself to 
seek after God, who is the only true and sove- 
reign good. Trust in the Lord, and depend upon 
Him, “for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.’’! Open thine heart and enlarge thine 
affections, despise the temptations and terrors of 
life, be above the world, and think upon nothing 
but eternity. Bear constantly in mind that excel- 
lent saying of St. Jerome:* “ No labour ought to 
appear hard, no time long, by which eternal glory 
is obtained.”” He that rides upon the heavens is. 
thy helper; He shall take thee into His everlast- 
ing arms, and lift up thy head above thine ene- 
mies round about thee.? Do lust and intemper- 
ance assail thy virtue? do they lay a thousand 


1 Is. xxvi. 4. 
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temptations in thy way? Be of good courage, 
bear in mind the pleasures of eternity, and they 
shall not be able to prevail against thee. Be not 
afraid of the terrors of the world. Do sorrows 
and afflictions encompass thee? dost thou lan- 
guish on the bed of sickness? or art thou op- 
pressed with poverty and contempt? What if this 
should be thy case, why should thy heart be dis- 
quieted within thee? The more violent thy afflic- 
tions, the shorter will be their continuance. Shake 
off thy fear, be above thy misfortunes; lift up 
thine eyes to the hills from whence cometh thy 
help,' look up to heaven, and think upon eter- 
nity. ‘‘ There shall no evil happen to the just;’’? 
or rather, He shall not be discouraged when any 
evil happens unto him: 


‘¢ The shatter’d world may strike him dead, 
Not make his soul afraid.’’ 3 


Is the just man, then, exempt from afflictions? 
No. “ Great are the troubles of the righteous,”’4 
but he counts them as nothing; he counts nothing 
evil but that which is eternal, nothing but that 
which separates him from the love of God; and 
this is sin, and the wages of sin is eternal death. 
St. Paul advises us, not to look at the ‘things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
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seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’’! 
By which he kindly intimates to us, that nothing 
is of so great importance as eternity, be it of hap- 
piness or misery. Whatever our age may be, if 
we but seldom think upon things unseen, we are 
but children. We mourn, as it were, for the ice 
which is melting in our hand, and we are not able 
to hold it. We frighten ourselves at shadows, and 
in our dreams are wondrous wise. We waste our 
days in such vanities as will not only pass away, 
but are now actually passing; ‘‘for the fashion of 
this world passeth away.”? The good with which 
we are here so much affected is of short dura- 
tion; the evils and calamities under which we 
languish are likewise short; but the things which 
are not seen are alone of a fixed and unchange- 
able nature, they alone partake of the immortality 
of the Being who made them, and are like Him 
incorruptible and everlasting. The saying of St. 
Jerome, just quoted, can never be too often re- 
peated— “No labour ought to appear hard, no 
time long, by which eternal glory is obtained.” — 
Symphorianus, a young Christian, having been 
almost killed by the severe stripes of his inhuman 
persecutors, met his mother in the way as he 
was being led to execution; she, however, was so 
far from compassionating his condition, that, in- 
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stead of beating her breast, tearing her hair, or 
shewing any of those signs of sorrow which a 
tender parent would naturally have done in such 
a case, with Christian fortitude she addressed him 
thus: ‘“ My dearest son, be not dismayed at thy 
present sufferings, think upon eternity. Lift up 
thine eyes and behold thy Saviour who reigneth in 
the heavens. Let thine enemies execute their rage 
upon thee; they cannot take away thy life, they 
can only oblige thee to exchange it for a better.”’ 
These words so animated the young man, that he 
cheerfully submitted his neck to the axe. 

Let us apply the case of Symphorianus to our- 
selves. We resemble him more than we may ima- 
gine; our circumstances and his are much the 
same; we are all going down to the chambers of 
death, and must all appear before the tribunal of | 
God, though the steps we take are not so rapid as 
his. Hark, how the blessed saints and martyrs cry, 
‘‘Remember eternity, and lift up your eyes to 
Him that reigneth in the heavens.” O my Chris- 
tian friend, whosoever thou art, imitate the pious 
Symphorianus; let thy conduct be like his. Bear 
patiently the yoke of Christ, and refuse no labours 
or difficulties whatever upon His account and for 
His sake ; follow Him to the cross; quit temporal 
interests and enjoyments, and, if occasion be, even 
life itself. When we fall into divers temptations ; 
when sorrows and afflictions overtake us; when in- 
famy, disgrace, and poverty are our portion; when 
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calamities greater than those of holy Job of old 
come upon us; then let us remember the brave 
Symphorianus, and all the noble army of martyrs; 
let their glorious examples inspire us with cour- 
age, and let us often repeat this saying—“ The 
sufferings of life are of short duration, they are 
even as nothing.”’ So let us say farewell to the 
things of this world. Welcome—welcome, eter- 
nity ! 
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